


























THE WRITER’S DIRECTORY OF PERIODICALS 


THE fourth printing of this Directory — which is constantly 
being revised and enlarged — began in Tue Writer for July, 
1922. The imformation for it, showing the manuscript market 
and the manuscript requirements of the various publications 
listed, is gathered directly from the cditors of the periodicals. 
Great paims are taken to make the information accurate and 
the Directory complete. 

Before submitting manuscripts to any publication, it is ad- 
visable to secure a sample copy. 


(Continued from April Wrrrer) 


Turirt Macazine (M), 9 East 46th st., New York. 
J. C. Blash, editor. 
All material furnished by the staff. Not in the 
market for manuscripts. 


Turituinc Tates (M), 220 West 42d st., New York. 
$2.00; 20c. Horace J. Gardner, editor. 

Uses only short stories, of from 3,000 to 5,000 
words, mystery and Western stories with thrill- 
ing action. Does not buy photographs, and pays 
from five to ten dollars a story. 


Trme (W), Penton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. $5.00; 
15c. Henry R. Luce, editor. 

A weekly news-magazine, aiming to give com- 
plete accounts of the week’s developments in 
politics, art, science, foreign news, sports, and 
books. Articles are written by a special staff of 
editors, and the magazine is not in the market 
for manuscripts of any kind. 


Topay’s Hovsewrre (M), 18 East 18th st., 
York. 50c; 10c. Anne M. Griffin, editor. 

Devoted to woman and the home. Uses no 
fiction, but features such departments as the 
Household, From One Housewife to Another, 
Beauty, Recipes, Mother and Child, and Money 
Making at Home. Uses general articles pertain- 

ing to the home, and a small amount of poetry. 


Top-Notcu Macaztne (B-M), Street & Smith Cor- 
poration, 79 Seventh ave., New York. $3.00; 15c 
George Briggs Jenkins, editor. 


New 


Prints good stories of all kinds — Western, 
sport, mystery, adventure, humor, detective, and 
combinations of these, as humorous Western, 
mystery stories with a sport element, humorous 
detective, etc. — preferably told in the third per- 
son, as long as they are clean, have life, and 
“get somewhere.” Uses short stories, novels, 
novelettes, serials, poetry, and humorous verse. 
Sets length limit for short stories at from 1,500 
to 8,000 words; for novels at from 25,000 to 
35,000 words, for novelettes at from 10,000 to 
15,000 words, and for serials at from 50,000 to 
70,000 words. Does not buy photographs, and 
pays, at a minimum rate of one cent a word, 
on acceptance. 


TORCHBEARER (W), 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
Edwin B. Chappell, Jr., editor. 


A magazine for girls of from ten to seven- 


teen. Uses short stories, serials, general articles, 
handicraft material, and poetry. Fiction should 
treat of the wholesome, healthy, natural type 
of girl, with a preference for boarding-school, 
adventure, and mystery stories. Sets length limit 
for short stories at 3,000 words, and for serials 
at 40,000 words, buys photographs, and pays, 
at a minimum rate of from one-half cent to one 
cent a word, on acceptance. 


Town and Country (S-M), The Stuyvesant Com- 
pany, 119 West 40th st., New York. $7.50; 50c. 
H. J. Whigham, editor. 


An illustrated society journal, devoted to the 
fields of art, drama, amateur sports, society, 
country house, and country club life. 
New 


Town Topics (W), 2 West 45th st., York. 


$10; 25c. J. Mayer, editor. 


A society paper, using short stories, poems, 
humorous verse, and jokes, but no serials, novel- 
ettes, general articles, or plays. Everything must 
concern and interest society or the arts, and 
must be light and easily read. Sets length limit 
at from 500 to 1,500 words, buys photographs, 
and pays, at a minimum rate of one cent a 
word, the first of the month following publica- 
tion. 


TRAINED Nurse AND Hospitat Review (M), 468 
Fourth ave., New York. 3.00; 35c. Meta R. Pen- 
nock, editor. 


Especially desires practical descriptions of new 
nursing methods or devices used in hospitals or 
homes; articles by doctors or nurses on etiology, 
or treatment, or case reports showing results of 
special therapy; articles of technical and semi- 
technical character giving community develop- 
ments in nutrition, hospital management or pub- 
licity, and public welfare. Prints a fiction story 
in August and at Christmas, and, occasionally, 
suitable poetry. Sets length limit at from 2,800 
to 3,500 words, buys photographs when author- 
izing the taking of them, or when using those 
taken or collected by the author, and pays, 
from one-half cent to two cents a word, on 
publication. 


TraveL (M); Robert M. McBride Company, 9 West 
16th st., New York. $4.00; 35c. Edward Hale 
Bierstadt, editor. 


Uses travel articles that are informative and 
interpretative, and not mere description. Sets 
length limit at 5,000 words, preferring 3,500, 
buys photographs only to go with text, at the 
rate of one dollar each, and pays, at a minimum 
rate of ten dollars a thousand words, on pub- 
lication. 
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Beginning the Story 


By Dex VoLNEY 


PEAKING from the buying desk of an 

editorial office, I observe a good deal of 
trouble on the part of many fiction writers in 
opening out their stories. There are those who 
plunge in with something resembling the 
heavy splash of a new coal-barge being 
launched off the ways, while others cautiously 
and elaborately stalk their theme like a Mexi- 
can-Indian crawling around trying to find a 
satisfactory vantage-point from which to 
shoot an enemy in the back. 

A good deal has been said and written 
about how a writer should begin a fiction 
story. It has been largely agreed that he 
should present as speedily and skilfully as 
possible a picture or a situation that will 
carry the reader understandingly into the 
current of the narrative. This is true as far 
as it goes; but it is not quite broad enough to 
be taken as a universal necessity in story 
beginnings. There is a more fundamental re- 
quirement to be held in mind in opening 
(and writing) a story; and this is simply to 
be strikingly interesting. Be graceful, debon- 
air, talkative, speechless, grotesque, surly, 
hard-shooting and hard-riding — but be in- 
teresting. Within the field covered by any 
given fiction magazine there is almost no 
other unabatable demand. 

Such a declaration may look as belated and 


obvious as last week’s bread; but it really is 
not as anybody knows who sees some of the 
thousands of stories that never get lifted out 
of their plain dress of typewriter-paper to be 
sent to a literary fest Cinderella-like in scin- 
tillating print. Many of the stories that come 
in, even from writers who have sold con- 
siderable amounts of material, are hopelessly 
and irretrievably dull — dull alike all the 
way through, but extra dull in their begin- 
nings. They are like underpowered airplanes 
that never get off the ground. 

Notwithstanding the numerous warnings 
in fiction-writing books and magazines 
against the diffuse, weak, and laborious in- 
troduction, manuscripts constantly appear 
that impede the reader most inconsiderately. 
Here is the astonishing way one author, evi- 
dently a strong-lunged person, has of blow- 
ing out his cheeks and holding his breath 
over nothing of much importance: — 


“On his first arrival in Peking, in an environment, 
that is to say, where at the time Chank Tso Lin. 
the Chinese Avenger, as the younger enlightened 
element of Chihli Province styled him — though the 
old and conservative foreign-bought or foreign- 
singed mandarins saw in him only a destroying and 
accursed image-breaker — had gloriously levelled all 
opposition and was in supreme control, where his 
venerated parents and their friends, who had lived 
by the Book of Three Thousand Rules of Politeness 
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since the day they were born and represented the 
crystallized and lifeless thought of as many years 
which had now been submerged in a flood of (to 
them at least) virulent modernist theories and 
actions expressed in such an iconoclastic paper, say, 
as ‘The Aroused China,’ were deploring the rending 
and tearing away of all the old religious beliefs and 
idols, Hang Far Low, graduated in chemistry from 
the University of California and returned from over 
the Pacific after ten years’ absence, found himself 
in a turmoil to which he could not adjust himself, 
in its opposing pull of new beliefs and the quaint 
expectation of the old mandarin, Hang Far Low, 
Sr., that he would continue to show respect and 
love for the ancient ways of his forefathers.” 


This formidable passage unmistakably in- 
dicates that Hang Far Low, the younger, 
was in a peculiar mess of trouble — and the 
author seems to be in one also. The material 
of this introduction may have possibilities; 
but the rhetoric has none. It looks as if it 
were the result of a strenuous but misdirected 
effort to develop a distinctive style. 

Readers of this day won’t excavate through 
such a landslide of writing. By the time even 
a skilled editorial reader has concentrated 
sufficiently on such a barrier of words to 
wring forth their meaning, he is already 
glancing hopefully over the top of the page 
at the next manuscript on the bale-like pile 
in front of him— though he probably will 
finish reading the intricate Chinese mystery 
in his hands, if only to satisfy his resolute 
curiosity as to what it’s all about. Editors, 
fortunately for authors, usually have an 
ample share of human inquisitiveness. 

In rather rude and ungentle contrast to 
the brain-fagging picture of the environment 
of Hang Far Low, is this opening of a yarn 
taken at random from Action Stories: — 


“The door marked ‘sheriff’ crashed open with a 
report like a pistol-shot. Whip Kennedy, long and 
gangling, plunged out as though he had been kicked.” 


Critics of a certain type — many of them 
with unsold goo-and-dishwater stories of their 
own in their hip pockets — may turn up their 
noses in supercilious contempt of these west- 
ern gun-devil yarns, but the tough and un- 
chewable fact remains that somebody gets 


checks for writing them. While this bursting 
out of the occupant of the sheriff’s office is 
not to be set up as a universal model of “(How 
to open a fiction story,” and while one would 
not expect to find such an introduction to 
anything in the Atlantic Monthly or the 
Golden Book, it does nevertheless get across 
in its splashing, crackling way. If not a thing 
of beauty, it is clear and vigorous; and even 
the editor of the Dial would have to admit 
that it has interest. 

The cardinal difficulty of these six-gun- 
actioned story openings is that they really 
establish a level of interest too high to be 
held up consistently. Some of these yarns 
that open with a bang of cowboy artillery 
slump suddenly into the meandering silence 
of an uninhabited desert and never wake up 
again for a thousand words. It is better not 
to shoot too many men right in the opening 
sentence of even an action story — preferably 
not over three. This, of course, makes a tame 
beginning; but there is less danger of shoot- 
ing oneself out of ammunition in the middle 
of the second page. 

Violently strained action is not essential 
to interest in the story opening. A take-off 
with a speech by, or a comment upon one of 
the principal characters, artistically handled, 
is adequate; and although the opening of 
action is perhaps the best, it should not be 
keyed too tensely. Observe the graceful re- 
straint in the following introduction of H. W. 
Dwight’s “In the Pasha’s Garden,” in the 
December, 1926, Golden Book: — 


“As the caique glided up to the garden gate, the 
three boatmen rose from their sheepskins and 
caught hold of iron clamps set in the marble of the 
quay. Shaban, the grizzled gatekeeper, who was 
standing at the top of the water-steps with his 
hands folded respectfully in front of him, came 
salaaming down to help his master out.” 


Innumerable warnings have been ad- 
dressed to beginning writers of fiction against 
opening a story with a generality. In the 
face of such warnings, the beginner constant- 
ly sees stories opened in this way in some of 
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the best magazines and books; and often he 
forthwith conceives that railers against gen- 
eralities in story-introductions don’t know 
what they are talking about. He overlooks 
the fact that the pieces he takes for models 
are the product of artists of high accomplish- 
ments. Furthermore, even the work of the 
gifted writer has defects, which need not 
necessarily be copied. 

Many stories come in with openings like 
this — only they are usually not as good: — 


“It has been remarked that custom is a violent 
and treacherous schoolmistress. Having little by little 
slipped in the foot of her authority, she unmasks 
a furious and tyrannic countenance, against which 
we have neither the courage nor power to lift up 
our eyes. Although Peter Krutch had never heard 
this said, he was in the act of finding it out for 
himself.” 


I almost regret to hold this particular 
example up for derogatory criticism, as the 
generality is briefly expressed, not uninter- 
esting, and moves quickly into the business 
of the story. The author has appropriated it 
however, word for word, from an old essay 
of Montaigne’s; and, after all, it is merely 
an unnecessary twang and plunk of the 
orchestral instruments. 

Generalities in story openings too often 
make the latter look as if they were intro- 
ductions to philosophically-toned expositions 
of something or other. No reader, intelligent 
or stupid, desires to have heavy philosophy 
fed to him like a lump of wet clay in a piece 
of fiction, especially in the very beginning 
of the story. Instead of dishing up dogmati- 
cally-toned generalities that will only anger 
the keen reader and discourage the dumb one, 
the successful author informs his entire story 
with the truth, or the believed truth, that he 
is interested in; he endeavors to make it 
operate with invisible power by developing 
dramatically a concrete case and letting the 
reader draw his own conclusions from that, 
without the aid of much or any direct com- 
ment. As every experienced author and editor 
is aware, each reader of any story whatever 
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will perversely twist its significance around 
more or less to suit himself — and that in 
spite of anything one can do. 

Before attempting to write fiction in which 
any quantity of heavy philosophy is intro- 
duced, however skilfully, the less experienced 
author had better first write and sell stories 
of pure entertainment, stories of adventure, 
love, accomplishment, humor, without mak- 
ing any deliberate attempt to wrestle with 
the greater problems and mysteries of life. 
Only the author of unusual power and depth 
can deal with these and produce successful 
work — and often he fails. 

In his resolve to write interesting story 
introductions, the author will find that one of 
his greatest aids is an ability to condense — 
to say things in a colorful, striking way in 
few words and crystal-clear sentences. 

The subject of compression is widely mis- 
understood among the ranks of fiction writers. 
Hundreds of stories appear every month on 
editors’ desks that instead of compression 
need expansion or development of potentially 
good ideas they contain— ideas that the 
author has not seen clearly enough to develop 
successfully in all their life and color — but 
in the opening of a story the greatest possible 
condensation is a pretty good rule to go by, 
especially for the newer writer. Not only 
every sentence, but every phrase and word 
should be scrutinized to see if it is really 
worth the paper it will take to print it on; 
if it is the clearest, most forcible, most color- 
ful at the writer’s command. 

An example gratefully illuminating to the 
toiling author who feels uncertain of his 
way is afforded by the two extant openings — 
one from the rough copy and the other from 
the finished book — of one of Joseph Con- 
rad’s best novels, “Victory.” Although these 
are the beginnings of a long tale, which may 
start in a more leisurely manner than a short 
story, they also illustrate the undesirability 
of the opening with generalities, even in the 
hands of a great artist. 
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The author’s original draft has this word- 
ing: — 

“There is, as every schoolboy knows in this scien- 
tific age, a very close chemical relation between 
coal and diamonds. Not being a schoolboy any 
longer, I have no very clear notion of its nature. 
It seems to be that if you take a lot of coal and melt, 
or roast, or evaporate it, or destroy it in some such 
way, if, in short, you do anything but cook or warm 
yourself with it, you may obtain (so they say) out 
of a ton of coal (with luck) a diamond, rather 
smaller than [a] pinhead. It is the reason I believe 
why some jocular people allude to coal as black 
diamonds. [The] maxim is, prone to exaggeration 
of language, ore and commodities represent wealth. 
But coals are a much less portable form of property 
than diamonds.” 


In the published book, this part of the 
opening passage is reduced to: — 


“There is, as every schoolboy knows in this scien- 
tific age, a very close chemical relation between coal 
and diamonds. It is the reason, I believe, why some 
people allude to coal as ‘black diamonds.’ Both 
these commodities represent wealth; but coal is a 
much less portable form of property.” 


Here the whole laborious middle sentence 
of the passage in the earlier draft with its 
scientifically confused statement has been 
bodily lifted out. It may seem unbelievable 
to any one who imagines that fine literary 
artistry is the product of some sort of fever- 
ish and dashing inspiration that such a giant 
as Conrad should have had so much trouble 
in opening a story — and that after he had 
already written and published enough mate- 
rial to fill seventeen volumes. 

This novel opens with a generality, a minor 
one having no fundamental bearing on the 
story. Its main purpose, in combination with 
what follows it in the introductory paragraph, 
appears to be to make a step toward bring- 
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ing in the principal character with a skilful 
touch of characterization: it suggests some- 
thing of his mental outlook. Used in this light 
way, a generality is not seriously objection- 
able at the front door of a novel; but it is 
just as well to avoid anything so indefinite, 
however well written, in the opening of a 
short story. 

Joseph Conrad has made a better job of 
most of his beginnings than that of “Victory.” 
See how much more desirable, from an Ameri- 
can’s viewpoint at least, is the introduction 
to his earlier novel, “An Outcast of the 
Islands”: — 


“When he stepped off the straight and narrow path 
of his peculiar honesty, it was with an inward 
assertion of unflinching resolve to fall back again 
into the monotonous but safe stride of virtue as 
soon as his little excursion into the wayside quag- 
mires had produced the desired effect. It was going 
to be a short episode —a sentence in brackets, so 
to speak—in the flowing tale of his life: a thing 
of no moment, to be done unwillingly, yet neatly, 
and to be quickly forgotten.” 


Although this is the introduction of a book- 
length piece of fiction, it would also make a 
good beginning for a short story. 

Every fiction story offers its own peculiar 
problems of opening; and, as has been sug- 
gested, sometimes even the great author 
makes a false beginning or two before he 
strikes a truly concordant note. But he knows 
enough to destroy what is unsuitable and to 
keep on working until he touches a chord 
harmonious with his conception of the story 
he wishes to create. In this is seen a reason 
for the difference between the flawed and 
misshapen gems of the easily-wearied dilet- 
tante and the sparkling, finely-cut diamonds 
of the serious literary artist. 
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Back to Cinderella 


NOTES ABOUT STORY BEGINNINGS 


OST stories are made or spoiled in the 
first three o1 four hundred words. It is 
rare that an interesting beginning is followed 
by a dull tale—any editor or publisher’s 
reader will attest to this. Mr. Volney points 
out that in the opening sentence, almost, the 
quality of the story can be fairly tested. 
Many successful writers put as much thought 
and planning into the first three or four hun- 
dred words as in all of the rest of the story 
together. 

The teachers and the critics have much to 
say about the opening and have agreed fairly 
well as to the technical requirements. The 
narrative question should be opened, the time 
and place should be indicated to give the 
reader his bearings. The main character 
should be introduced and made distinctive 
in some way, at least sufficiently tagged for 
identification. Mr. Gallishaw says in his 
analysis of “The Mummy” by John Gals- 
worthy, “The function of the Beginning is to 
set forth the Situation confronting the main 
character with such explanatory matter of set- 
ting and characterization as may lend plausi- 
bility and interest to that situation. It shall 
mark a great crisis in the life of that charac- 
ter, with much depending upon the outcome; 
and it shall demand instant action of the 
character. It will be interesting in proportion 
to its importance. Its primary intent is to 
show the Possibility of Conflict.” 

No teacher goes much further than that in 
defining the characteristics of a good begin- 
ning. Yet, they do not claim, as the student 
is too likely to infer, that a beginning should 
be nothing more than all this. These are 
merely the essentials. Like the rules of rhyme 
and thythm in poetry, they may be exasperat- 
ing to the untrammelled spirit of the esthete, 
but the critic cannot be blamed for trying to 


interpret the demands of the reading public. 

What beyond these requirements of set- 
ting, characterization, and situation may you 
expect to find in a good beginning? That is 
a problem you must solve for yourself. If you 
are troubled with beginnings, study them — 
dozens of them, hundreds of them. Read the 
first four hundred words of every story in 
every magazine that you can find. Select the 
best, those that pull you more powerfully 
into the story. Study them. Analyze them. 
Weigh every word, every phrase, every sen- 
tence. As you do this, not only will you lose 
your fear of this hurdle, but you will find 
yourself writing better stories throughout. 
Probably nine out of ten will not help you, 
but here and there you will get flashes of 
light on your problem. 

Merely to illustrate what I mean, I am 
going to study what seems to me personally 
to be a most interesting story-beginning in 
The Saturday Evening Post of March 5. The 
story is called “The Cinderella Motif” by 
J. P. Marquand. 


Of course, nearly everyone who hap- 
pened to be at Harvard — say, ten years 
back — knows the whole thing already. 
Back at the class reunions, when brass 
bands and other more direct means of 
stimulantation cause one to see the past in 
a mellow light, one wonders at the re- 
silience and durability of memory. Even 
the curious affair of Beverley Endicott 
Witherspoon and Clara Hodges seems 
natural and comprehensible at such a time, 
and not at all like one of those stories 
where the hero captures the forward pass 
and saves the day for Rutgers. 

Go to the punch bowl, if there is one, 
and with another drink of the sweet liquid, 
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provided it is not wholly sweet, you can 
understand, without pretending, the pre- 
dicament in which Beverley found himself 
that was grave enough to make him play 
the villain. You may possibly remember 
why a boy like Beverley, the kind those 
mothers on Beacon Street no doubt still 
describe as “a really nice boy,” had no 
time for study. Yes, you may even com- 
prehend how Beverley felt when, after pay- 
ing fifty dollars for an evening’s panoramic 
view of literature, he discovered that this 
view, in spite of its high price, embraced 
none of the questions of the examination 
he wished to pass. It was like Professor 
Hector Hodges, who always had the repu- 
tation of being difficult, to do such a thing 
in Comparative Literature A, an essentially 
untrustworthy and unethical thing. 

Close upon the end of three hours, Bev- 
erley stood up, put on his raccoon coat, 
picked up the blue-covered copy book con- 
taining his answers to the examination 
questions and walked toward the door. 
Naturally, through the simplest dictates of 
sportsmanship, he showed none of the con- 
cern he felt. Nevertheless, one can under- 
stand how Beverley must have felt upon 
discovering at the door of the examination 
room no less a person than Professor 
Hodges himself, collecting the examination 
blue books. Professor Hodges pushed for- 
ward his bald head and peered through his 
tortoise-shell glasses in the manner one 
always remembers as being chill and of no 
good omen. 

“Professor Hodges,” said Beverley, 
“would you mind telling me how much the 
mark on this particular examination counts 
in making up our grade?” 

“No, indeed,” said Professor Hodges. “It 
will count practically everything.” 

“Oh,” said Beverley. “Thank you.” 

“The questions were simple,” remarked 
Professor Hodges. 

“Were they?” said Beverley. 

“Weren’t they?” said Professor Hodges. 
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“Tt seemed to me,” said Beverley, “that 
a number of them dealt with subjects we 
had n’t touched on.” 

“Indeed!” said Professor Hodges. 
‘“‘Which question, for instance, Mr. Wither- 
spoon?” 

“Well,” said Beverley, “there’s the first 
question, sir. “The Cinderella motif is the 
commonest basis of plot structure. Explain 
this statement, with examples from your 
reading.’ I can’t recall anything about 
that.” 

Professor Hodges smiled again very 
sympathetically. 

“The reason for that, Mr. Witherspoon, 
is because you slept the greater part of the 
hour when I was explaining the subject.” 

“Oh,” said Beverley. 

Now one can understand how Beverley 
must have felt, just as those of us who 
happened into his room that day when the 
examination was over understood. “I’m 
concerned about myself,” said Beverley, 
sinking into a leather armchair. “Really, 
I’m concerned.” 


The situation is the simplest, the most triv- 
ial, that any writer could have discovered 
anywhere. A college boy is probably going to 
flunk an exam. Why should you or I or any 
reader care whether he flunked it or not? We 
have no particular sympathy for the charac- 
ter; he is the most unheroic of all types, just 
a “nice” boy. Yet, having read to the end of 
the quotation above, I am ready — even a 
little anxious —to continue the story. Let 
me analyze my emotions. 

Like most editors, I confess that I am a 
little callous toward fiction because I can’t 
help seeing the tricks of the trade in every- 
thing I read. As I skim over this beginning. 
the first werds that strike me forcibly are, 
“the curious affair of Beverley Endicott 
Witherspoon and Clara Hodges.” This is, 
apparently, going to be a love story between 
a college boy and a girl. Something to please 
the gum-chewing shop-girls. I can see their 
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jaws beginning to move faster. They have 
their own literary traditions, these shop-girls. 
They know about these college boys and their 
affairs. There will be plenty of kissing in the 
story, and, dollars to doughnuts, he will never 
marry the girl in the end. We are further 
promised such a treat a few sentences further, 
“the predicament in which Beverley found 
himself that was grave enough to make him 
play the villain.” 

Then I read this, “One wonders at the re- 
silience and durability of memory. ‘ 
Go to the punch bowl, if there is one, and 
with another drink of the sweet liquid, pro- 
vided it is not wholly sweet, you can under- 
stand without pretending, etc.” The author, 
apparently, isn’t going to be satisfied with 
bidding for the interest of the gum-chewers. 
He is out for the sentimental old grads as 
well, trying to lull them into a mood of mel- 
low recollections of youthful folly. Well done, 
this challenging of the interests of different 
types of readers, I admit to myself as I read 
with grudging admiration. 

Then I strike this, “The Cinderella motif 
is the commonest basis of plot structure.” 

This author, apparently, has the daring 
of an O. Henry. He is deliberately, boldly, 
warning me what he is going to do. He is 
going to take the hardest-worked, driest- 
milked old motif in all literature and he is 
going to give it a new twist. It is as if he had 
felt my condescending recognition of his 
tricks and risen suddenly from the pages to 
challenge me. “Call yourself blasé, do you? 
Superior to the shop-girls and the old grads, 
eh! All right, don’t read any further if you 
don’t want to, but just in passing I don’t 
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mind telling you that this plot is going to be 
a brand new variation of the Cinderella 
theme. You really ought to have a profes- 
sional interest in that. However, you don’t 
need to read it if you don’t want to. It is up 
to you.” 

And a little shame-facedly I fall into line 
behind the shop-girls and the old grads. I 
finish the story, and, worse than that, I like 
it. Doesn’t this suggest to you something 
like a hazy sort of principle — I dare not call 
it a law for fear of the wrath of the inspira- 
tionists. Don’t be frightened because you 
have never heard of it before in any text- 
book on short-story writing. 

It is just this: you may safely assume that 
your story will not be the first piece of fiction 
that its readers have ever read. Of course, 
if it is any particular satisfaction to your 
vanity, you may ignore all the rest. If you 
do, maybe the editor will buy your story, 
maybe he won’t. Or, if you choose, you may 
concede frankly that they have read and are 
reading other stories. You may play on their 
established tastes, even to the point of writ- 
ing in a form and spirit which the editor of 
a certain magazine has found his readers like 
from week to week, month to month, year 
to year. You can make as many subtle im- 
provements and novel variations as you wish. 
If you are not too lazy you can learn, by 
careful study, certain characteristics of that 
form and that spirit. You can be a revolution- 
ist if you will, but everybody will be happier 
if you will be an evolutionary revolutionist, 
and it is interesting that the evolutionist 
started way back years and years ago, even 
before Cinderella. 
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Technical Poetry Critique 


By RoBErT HILLYER 


HE two poems which I shall consider 

this month afford an interesting contrast; 
the first is packed with thought but fumbles 
the expression of it; the second, in which 
music is the sole aim, is almost devoid of 
meaning. If the two authors of these verses 
could be combined into one, retaining the 
thoughtfulness of the first and the feeling for 
melody of the second, we should have a well- 
rounded poet. 


EXCAVATIONS 


1 The smallest gesture of the past 
2 If only long enough ago, 

3 Becomes a giant shadow cast 

4 Upon our wilderness of snow. 


5 The kitchen-midden built of waste 
6 Becomes the goal of later roads; 
7 Its oyster shells, to later taste, 

8 More than historic episodes. 

9 O life compounded of so much 

10 And of so little worth, 

11 Behold, the future years shall clutch 
12 Thy wreckage from the earth. 


On first reading, we notice at once that the 
author has failed to carry out his pattern. He 
establishes a four stress quatrain in the first 
stanza, holds to it in the second, and in the 
third suddenly shifts to ballad metre, shorten- 
ing his tenth and twelfth lines. This change 
is particularly unfortunate, because when the 
reader’s attention should be wholly focused on 


the climax of the idea, he is distracted by a 
break in the form. 

The first line of the poem is clear and ade- 
quate, but the second is mere prose. The 
pedestrian quality of the second line becomes 
even more emphasized by the contrast with 
the two lines that follow. These employ sug- 
gestion or symbolism very markedly and in- 
troduce a metaphor which, were its applica- 
tion clearer and were it more in harmony with 
the preceding tone of the stanza, would be 
effective. Yet I am still in doubt about “our 
wilderness of snow.” Does this figure refer to 
history? to time? to the wintry realism of 
the present? Here it would be well, I believe, 
to make a concession to the reader and speci- 
fy the exact application of the symbol. Per- 
haps “time’s wilderness of snow” would im- 
prove the line, though in suggesting this, I 
am aware that I lay myself open to the charge 
of being unimaginative. 

The second stanza is specific enough, but 
again, in the abrupt drop from ornamented 
language to flat statement, breaks the tone 
of the poem. “Built of waste” is prosaic and 
awkward, and not quite accurate. Kitchen- 
middens accumulated; they were not built. 
In the last two lines of this stanza, the con- 
trast between “oyster shells” and “historic 
episodes” is effective, yet the phrase “to later 
taste” is unfortunate in connection with oys- 
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ter shells; it suggests a sampling of these 
relics. 

In the third stanza, we find an attempt to 
link together all the general observations in 
the first two stanzas, and apply them to the 
life of the present. The idea is good: since 
even the smallest remains of the past are 
of significance, perhaps these apparently futile 
pursuits of life will hold some meaning for 
later ages. But the expression collapses. The 
first two lines do not make sense. The author 
intended to say: O life compounded of so 
much, and of so little that has any worth. 
What he has said is: O life compounded . 

. of so little worth. The last two lines, 
which should be the finest in the whole poem, 
are weak. The rhetorical bekold, the inappro- 
priate verb clutch (to rhyme with much, I 
fear), the rather vague word wreckage, and 
the departure from the established pattern, 
mar this stanza beyond redemption in its 
present form. 

To sum up: we have here an epigrammatic 
poem (influenced, I believe, by Emily Dick- 
inson) which is not so terse and neat as an 
epigrammatic poem must be. The idea is 
excellent, the general arrangement of it is 
effective, but in the details of composition the 
verse is too faulty for successful expression. 
It needs to be rewritten; every word scru- 
tinized with critical attention. 

Now for the second poem: 


Over fields to the westward horizons are dark 
And the sunset is dead on the hill. 

Farewell to the swallow, farewell to the lark, 
It is dawn for the loud whippoorwill. 
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And the lonely feet treading the edge of the 
wood 
Grow slower in pace for a while, 
As an ecstasy born of the green solitude 
Stealeth over his face in a smile. 
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9 The stars to the zenith, the bird to his nest, 

10 The snake to his hole in the wall; 

11 And lonely feet hasten toward home and 
toward rest 

12. And the whippoorwill reigns over all. 


Although these verses, because of great in- 
felicity of diction, seem very inferior to the 
others, yet they possess certain virtues which 
the others lack. In the first place, the tone is 
more evenly sustained. The stanzas are con- 
sistent, and the three-part music, though 
awkward in spots, is, on the whole, man- 
aged with some skill. Lines 7, 8, and 12 are 
conspicuously bad; the first stanza, line 5 
and line 9 are fairly successful. But when 
we examine the poem more carefully, alas for 
the first two lines! The author is so en- 
tranced with his music that he pays too 
little heed to what he is saying. The fields 
to the westward immediately give us a picture 
of a flat land, yet we are told in the next 
verse that “the sunset is dead on the hill.” 
Now the sunset can be only in the west; what 
has happened to our fields stretching to the 
horizon? The introduction of the day and 
night birds is all very well; it impresses us 
neither one way nor the other. However, 
since the melody is smooth, we are still tempt- 
ed to read on. Lonely feet treading the edge 
of a wood are effective enough as a sketch of 
something to be amplified later. But they are 
amplified only in the writer’s mind, and sud- 
denly we are confronted with a smile on his 
face. Who is he? Is his name Lonely Feet? 
Furthermore, the vague word ecstacy an- 
noys us, and the insertion of the archaic form 
stealeth. By the end of the second stanza, we 
are almost convinced that this author is wast- 
ing our time. He has had two chances; his 
first words have attracted our attention in 
both cases, yet each time he has wandered 
off into verbiage. “The stars to the zenith, 
the bird to his nest,” though in no way re- 
markable, bids us read on, and for the third 
time we are disappointed. We know so little 
of Lonely Feet that we do not care where he 
goes or why; it is natural that he should go 
toward home and toward rest, for he has 
done just that in every poem he has ever 
inhabited. As for the whippoorwill, he is wel- 
come to reign over all; such a vague kingdom 
as that is not going to make anyone envious. 
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This poem is not worth rewriting because 
it includes no idea sufficiently important for 
re-expression. It must stand or fall by its 
melody alone, and since that is imperfect, it 
must be considered as a practice piece in 
preparation for something better. It would 
be profitable for the author of this second 
poem to try his hand at rewriting the first; 
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the contact with a specific idea would do him 
a world of good. And I should judge that he 
is not quite ready yet to employ three-part 
metre, for, though his verses are smooth and 
fairly sonorous, they do not exhibit much 
variation. And as I have said before in con- 
nection with the three-part metres, skilful 
variation is their one requirement. 


A Shanty for Publishers 


By Davip McCorp 


(With Six Choruses) 


O have you seen my manuscript? 
It isn’t very long; 
It isn’t very serious, 
I'll sell it for a song. 
I'll sell it by the paragraph, 
I'll rent it by the week; 
I'll trade it for translation 
Into Arabic and Greek. 

I'll mortgage it for easy wit 
(Quixotic, yes, or Shavian) ; 
I'll sell it full of rights reserved 
(Including Scandinavian). 


First CHorus: 


So Chapman & Hall, 
I come to you all, 
To Mosher and Moxon and Viking; 
I tremble in hope 
That my stuff is the dope 
Your readers will find to their liking. 


If Robert Cadell 

Will consider it well, 

If T. Fisher Unwin ’ll smile; 

If Simon & Schuster 

Retail as they useter, 

The book ought to make me a pile. 
It’s not too pedantic, 
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(Let’s try the Atlantic) ; 

Let’s fire it to Putnam or Heath, 

For it’s topped with the tripe 

That is reasoned and ripe, 

And there’s more (if you will) underneath. 


SECOND CHORUS: 


Then Heinemann, hail! 
Here’s a book and a sale; 
Hail, Scribner! hail, Oxford! and all. 
Hail, Harper & Bros.! 
Hail, six and a doz.! 
Hail, 8vos. for counter and stall! 


O have you seen my manuscript? 
I sent it out by mail; 

I peddled it by bicycle, 
I ran it up by rail; 

I sent it while it still was fresh, 
I sent it rather stale. 

I motored it with messengers, 
I boxed it by express; 

I trusted it to steamer, 
And I freighted it for less. 


Turrp CHorvs: 
Well, Doubleday, Page, 
When my book is the rage 
By the blessing of Caslon and Caxton; 
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Well, Harcourt & Brace, 
I shall laugh in your face 
Like a popular Maltby or Braxton. 


O have you seen my manuscript? 
It came back with a slip; 

It came back with a letter 
On the fifty-second trip. 

1 half forget whereall it’s been: 
To Methuen, to Bobbs, 

To Dutton, Murray, Boni, Ginn; 
To literary snobs; 

To Century and Constable, 
To Harrap, Low, and Dent’s, 

Brentano’s, Appleton, and Bell; 
To old establishments 

Renowned for readers airing spats, 
Philosophy, and fizz, 

And drummers all in bowler hats, 
Accumulating biz. 


FourtH CHorus: 


Then Blankus & Co., 
When my book is a go, 
Then Borzoi and Macy & Massius, 
Do you think you can say 
In your garrulous way 
That the matter is giddy or gaseous? 


O have you seen my manuscript? 
It’s looking rather raw; 
It needs a blurb and jacket 
And a cover made of straw. 
It wants a bit of typing 
And a new page twenty-nine; 
A general replacing 








Of (say) every other line. 
Too long afield at Bodley Head, 
At Mills & Boon, and such, 
Ill-crumpled, rumpled, sampled, spread, 
It does n’t come to much. 


FirtH CHoRus: 
At Selwyn and Blount 
It went down for the count, 
And was hooted by Holden & Hardingham, 
So I shake a lean fist 
At the publishers’ list 
And imprecate freely regarding ’em. 


O have you seen my manuscript? 
It was here on the shelf; 

I saw it in the table drawer: 
I put it there myself. 

I had it in a cubby-hole, 
I hid it under lock; 

I stuffed it in the rubber plant, 
And down behind the clock. 

I patched it up with onion-skin, 
I mended it with glue, 

I added marginalia 
In purple ink and blue. 

I doctored it so one will think 
The thing is rather new. 


SrxtH CHOoRUs: 
So, Secker and Stokes, 
I am tired of your jokes, 
I am weary, Smith, Elder, and Heffer; 
Hodges, Figgis, I say, 
We’ve arrived at the day 
When it’s now, Sirs: it’s now, Sirs, or never! 
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The Subscription Book Clubs 


RITERS who have been somewhat 

puzzled by the recent publicity given 
to the Literary Guild, the Book of the Month 
Club, and the First Edition Society may find 
enlightenment in this clear exposition by 
Ernest Boyd in the Independent. 


The Literary Guild, the Book of the Month Club, 
and the First Edition Society are alike in one re- 
spect: they undertake to bring books and readers 
together without the assistance of the middleman, 
the bookseller, and it is in this respect that a 
situation has arisen which is causing considerable 
heat in publishing and bookselling circles. The chief 
offender seems to be the Literary Guild, which 
selects the books for its members from manuscripts 
which the publishers have under consideration. The 
Book of the Month Club makes its choice from 
published books, while the First Edition Society 
proposes to compromise by making its selection from 
advance proofs supplied by the publishers. 

The three organizations claim to help rather than 
hinder authors and publishers, since the book se- 
lected, by whatever method, is assured of a sale at 
once, which lessens the cost to the publishers and 
brings in at once a considerable sum in royalties to 
the author. The persons aggrieved are the book- 
sellers, who see in this method of publication an 
attack upon themselves as the distributors of books. 
The Literary Guild in particular makes no bones 
about this, for its advertising declares that book- 
selling methods are antiquated, draws misleading 
parallels between magazine conditions and the book- 
shops, and promises books at less than the usual 
retail price. 

I do not propose to examine in detail the plans 
of the three organizations, for it seems to me the 
opposition to any or all of them really rests upon 
the obvious fact that each, to a greater or lesser 
degree, is an encroachment upon the privileges of 
booksellers. In fact, the almost unanimous refusal of 
the leading publishers to do business with the Guild 
is expressed in terms of this threat to bookselling, 
since few publishers are willing to alienate their 
best customers, and to codperate in something which 
may seriously injure the retail book business through- 
out the United States. But for that consideration, 
there is obviously no reason why they should not 
work with the Guild or any other organization 
which can guarantee the immediate sale of a 
handsome number of copies of the book agreed upon. 

It ought to be evident that this whole controversy 


is a trade fight, but owing to the tender-hearted 
nature of simple literary folk, the various writers 
editorially associated with these enterprises have 
thrown themselves into the discussion. We are in- 
vited to regard the whole business as in some way 
a literary problem. Personally, I fail to see what 
this has to do with literature, or in what way the 
difficulties of literary men and women are involved. 
When authors suffer from the peculiar hardships 
and disadvantages of their trade, the press does not 
insist upon the publishers and booksellers sharing 
their woes. Why, I wonder, should the writers 
associated with the Literary Guild be distracted 
in their work merely because three types of middle- 
man have a problem of their own to settle? 

An author is not a business man, a salesman, or 
an investor in the bookselling trade. His profession 
is literature, and when he has given to the commun- 
ity what he has to give, it lies with the interme- 
diaries, the publishers and the booksellers, to do their 
share as efficiently as the author has done his. If 
the latter had a genius for advertising; if he were 
an expert financier; if he were a great organizer 
—the chances are he would have gone into one 
of those lines of business rather than risk the 
precarious existence of a man of letters. The 
Literary Guild is another means of book distribu- 
tion, and its success or failure makes no difference 
to authors in the long run, for it can no more sell 
a good book as widely as a bad one than can any 
of the existing distributors. A couple of weeks ago 
I quoted here the titles of the best-selling books of 
1926 and those most in demand at libraries — 
ninety per cent. was piffle. That is the one constant 
factor in bookselling which authors must bear in 
mind. 

The creation of a Guild cannot make the book- 
reading leopard change his spots. If any editorial 
committee were consistently to ignore the desire of 
the average reader for piffle, the occupation of these 
organizations would be gone with the expiration of 
the first year’s subscriptions. Writers need have no 
illusions that a scheme has been devised for selling 
good books profitably for all concerned, which 
would otherwise have had no sale. There has been 
such frequent reference to magazines in this con- 
nection that I would remind my innocent literary 
colleagues that they have all worked on good maga- 
zines which were intelligently edited and well writ- 
ten. Those that lived did so because of a subsidy. 
Their continued existence did not alter by one iota 


the demand for good magazine literaure. The small 
fraction of the public that reads with its brains 
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supported those magazines as it buys good books. 
That public cannot be artificially incubated. 

Like the First Edition Society, Inc., the Literary 
Guild is a frankly commercial organization — or 
perhaps “frankly” is not the word, for it is mas- 
querading as a “guild,” which it certainly is not. 
However, all is fair in advertising, and that honor- 
able word is as good or as bad as most of the 
terms used by publicity experts to catch the eye. 
So far as we readers and writers are concerned, we 
are offered a new channel through which books may 
be purchased. Let the booksellers and publishers 
scotch this intruder if they can. The public has sur- 
vived before now while commercial rivals fought 
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their duels. The reader who takes advantage of this 
innovation in bookselling will be adding to the pro- 
cess of standardization which has invaded every 
department of American life. Soon a committee or 
a policeman will do everything for us short of 
drawing our breath. But that is hardly a matter 
that concerns the intelligent minority, which will 
have to continue as heretofore to do its own think- 
ing and its own reading. 

Whether we agree with all Mr. Boyd’s con- 
clusions or not, we must admit that the writer 


is not a much interested party in the battle of 
the book clubs. 





THE NOVEL ONE THOUSAND YEARS AGO 


“*But I have a theory of my own about 
what this art of the novel is, and how it came 
into being. To begin with, it does not simply 
consist in the author’s telling a story about 
the adventures of some other person. On the 
contrary it happens because the story-teller’s 
own experience of men and things, whether for 
good or ill— not only what he has passed 
through himself, but even events which he 
has only witnessed or been told of — has 
moved him to an emotion so passionate that 
he can no longer keep it shut up in his heart. 
Again and again something in his own life or 
in that around him will seem to the writer so 
important that he cannot bear to let it pass 
into oblivion. There must never come a time, 
he feels, when men do not know about it. That 
is my view of how this art arose. 

“ “Clearly then, it is no part of the story- 


teller’s craft to describe only what is good or 
beautiful. Sometimes, of course, virtue will 
be his theme, and he may then make such 
play with it as he will. But he is just as likely 
to have been struck by numerous examples 
of vice and folly in the world around him, 
and about them he has exactly the same feel- 
ings as about the pre-eminently good deeds 
which he encounters: they are important and 
must all be garnered in. Thus anything what- 
soever may become the subject of a novel, 
provided only that it happens in this mun- 
dane life and not in some fairyland beyond 
our human ken.’ ” 


Extract from A WreEaATH or CLoup (Part 
III. “The Tale of Genji”) written by Lady 
Murasaki, about the year 1000. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company) 
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FTEN, as we take a backward glance 
over the history of literature and art, 

we are amazed at the public’s failure to rec- 
ognize outstanding craftsmen in their own 
day, and at the lack of contemporary curios- 
ity about great movements which profoundly 
affect later days and ages. Are the critics of 
today neglecting, in the motion pictures, a 
force of the first magnitude in the develop- 
ment of reading tastes and literary technique? 
Few know what principles of photo- 
dramatic technique are now being developed 
in the small professional staffs which are en- 
gaged in preparing dramas for the screen, 
staffs composed of producers, directors, 
scenario — , continuity — , and sub-title-writ- 
ers. We have sufficient demonstration of the 
fact that a new and special technique is in 
the making in the failure of many successful 


authors to produce what is wanted. A partial 
explanation of this failure is that the unit of 
measure is the foot of picture film rather than 
the sentence or paragraph. The author, in the 
habit of thinking and creating in terms of 
sentences, is helpless when he tries to think 
in terms of pictures. Yet this is far from a 
complete explanation. 

Will this new technique make any contribu- 
tion to general literature? We don’t know. 
These staff workers are so busy at their spe- 
cial jobs that they have no time to prove the 
application of what they have learned to 
other forms of writing. Nor can we measure 
them against general literary standards. There 
are a few exceptions. Anita Loos, successful 
continuity writer, produces “Gentlemen Pre- 
fer Blondes.” It is something new. It be- 
comes a best seller. England, the home of 
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conservative literary tradition, becomes more 
excited about it than America. Some critics 
there proclaim it the great novel of the day. 
This must be very curious and disturbing to 
the literati who refuse to think of the motion 
picture as anything more than an industry. 
Apparently few of the colleges are even curi- 
ous about what is being done in the develop- 
ment of photo-dramatic technique, and a 
study of Milton’s correspondence with his 
wash-lady is stili the best bet for a Doctor’s 
thesis. Will somebody twenty years from now 
be given a degree for tracing the influence of 
“The Covered Wagon” in photo-dramatic 
technique? 

A certain academic gentleman thus reflects 
the prejudices of many of his fellows: “The 
trouble with the movies is that they are one- 
sided. They appeal to only one of the senses. 
The novelist can make us see, smell, taste, 
touch, hear; a photoplay can only make us 
see. The movie world is the world as it must 
appear to a paralyzed, deaf man with a bad 
cold.” This clever half-truth neglects the fact 
that the motion picture audience has not been 
paralyzed or deaf since birth, that there is 
such a thing as association of ideas. Pictures 
through association of ideas can be made al- 
most as powerful media for appeals to the 
various senses as printed words. Let us grant, 
however, that the photo-drama has certain 
limitations—but every great art has these. 
And, curiously enough, such limitations seem 
to be a source of strength rather than weak- 
ness. In avoiding pitfalls on either side, the 
practitioners are forced to pursue straight 
courses that carry them into new fields of 
discovery which open up numerous possibili- 
ties to fellow craftsmen in other arts. 

The poet, forced to recognize limitations 
imposed by rhyme and rhythm, develops a 
beauty and compression of diction which is 
borrowed by the novelist and the dramatist. 
The dramatist, unable to shift his scenes as 
often or as quickly as the fiction-writer, crams 
his play with action and dialogue that teaches 
the short-story writer what he never could 
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have learned from his own experiments. And 
no keen analyst who studies a good continu- 
ity in connection with the short-story or novel 
which inspired it can fail to see new artistic 
forces gradually gaining strength. 

Technically, the photoplay resembles the 
drama more closely than any other form. It 
has one basic limitation which the drama does 
not suffer—the voices of the actors cannot 
now be used to carry the plot and suggest 
emotion. On the other hand, it has two ad- 
vantages: sub-titles and quick shifting of 
scenes. There are over six hundred different 
scenes in “The Covered Wagon.” Properly 
used, these advantages should more than com- 
pensate for the voice-limitation, especially 
since the sub-title can be very effectively em- 
ployed to forward the plot. Moreover, the 
motion picture can utilize music as a supple- 
mentary emotional appeal as can only one 
type of the stage drama, the opera. Incidental 
music can be used with a picture to heighten 
the dramatic values of the photoplay if the 
audience is sufficiently attuned to it—and the 
spread of musical education is more and 
more sharpening the perception of the pub- 
lic to music. 

It appears that the emotional effect of the 
actors’ voice can be replaced, perhaps bet- 
tered, by the emotional effect of incidental 
orchestral music. There is much work to be 
done along this line and eventually it will be 
done. Perfections in the phonograph, for in- 
stance, may make it possible to integrate spe- 
cial music exactly to the running of a picture. 
This seems to be a more promising line of 
experimentation than any attempt to develop 
“speaking movies” which would make inci- 
dental music impossible. 

The process of turning a plot into a pic- 
ture is a complicated one. This very compli- 
cation has prevented thus far any scholarly 
study of photo-dramatic technique. For in- 
stance, there is a special technique of the sub- 
title. The length of time a sentence remains 
before the audience is determined by the aver- 
age period required for a normal person to 
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read it. This is said to figure roughly about 
one foot of picture for each word. Naturally, 
this imposes a heavy burden on the writer — 
he must make every word count. A rough 
index of the importance of good sub-titles is 
to be found in the salaries paid to the spe- 
cialists who write them. Some are reported to 
earn over a hundred thousand dollars a year. 
Producers have discovered that they are 
worth more than their salt, because a picture 
may stand or fall on its sub-titles. 

It has been authoritatively stated in the 
columns of THE WriTeER and elsewhere that 
there are now few opportunities for inexpe- 
rienced people to write for the screen. Origi- 
nal scenarios are a glut on the market. Writers 
whose scripts are returned unread by the pro- 
ducers sometimes feel that the movies are 
undemocratic, that like certain magazines 
they only want the work of writers whose 
names have “feature value.” That is untrue. 
The producers have found that only the 


names of three or four authors are worth a 
dollar at the box office. 

What the scenario editors want is not 
original scripts, but published stories which 
are adaptable to the screen. They are reading 
almost all the magazines and books published 
in an attempt to find what they want. But 
what kind of a story makes a good photo- 
play? And why? No one has yet answered 
that question in an intelligible and scholarly 
way. Whoever first does this must take his 
reader through the whole complicated process 
of turning the story into a picture, must give 
numerous examples of the application of a 
new technique. And whoever does it, if he 
does it well, may confound the supercilious 
critics of the photoplay as an artistic form 
and render yeoman service to the workers in 
literature and the drama by throwing new 
light on their problems. Here, apparently, is 
a work of vital and broad significance wait- 
ing to be done, and one that will richly reward 
the doing. 





The Manuscript Clubs 


A REGULAR department which seeks to discover the value of the soctat 
group of writers as a critical guide to the work of its members. 


Editor, Tae WrirEr: 

Pittsburgh’s industrial supremacy so overshadows 
its claims to literary distinction that your readers 
may be surprised to learn that it has been the home 
of many successful authors for at least a few years 
of their lives. Of these one might mention O. Henry, 
Stephen A. Foster, Margaret Deland, Willa Cather, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, and others. 

Our Poetry Society is one of the most active and 
thriving. among the many writers’ associations that 
have been organized in this city. A brief account of 
aims, requirements, and methods of work may be of 
interest to your readers. 

The Society was organized about a year ago by 
Marie Tello Phillips, an author who has been writ- 
ing only since 1918, but whose work, poetry, essays 
and short stories, is now published by many maga- 
zines and other periodicals. Her poetry is also in- 
cluded in a Book of Verse, in Braithwaite’s, and 
in about twenty other anthologies. As our President, 
Mrs. Phillips, is Chairman of the Department of 
Literature of the Congress of Clubs, our Poetry 
Group is given the privilege of taking part in the 
writers’ programs presented by the Literature De- 
partment to the public. Members thus have an op- 
portunity to read their work before large audiences 
and also to become acquainted with other writers, 
who have similar interests and ambitions. A literary 
background is produced with its atmosphere of help- 
fulness. Latent talent is frequently discovered and 
given its opportunity for development. The Poetry 
group consists of about twenty-five members, many 
of whom have reached the professional stage and 
are marketing their creative work, which includes 
scenario writing, feature articles, essays, and short 
stories, in addition to verse. This makes our group 
a most interesting one and provides material for 
the interchange of helpful ideas. 

We hold monthly luncheons at the Club House 
of the Congress of Clubs, of Western Pennsylvania, 
G. F. W., with which we are affiliated. Members 


take turns in arranging programs. Other occasions 
for meeting are bi-monthly, when the President, 
Mrs. Phillips, is “at home” to the Poetry Society. 
At these gatherings all but literary topics are, by 
common consent, “taboo.” 

Prize poetry contests are a feature of all the meet- 
ings. Members submit selections to be read anony- 
mously, voted upon, and later discussed. At our 
opening meeting of the season, Dr. Andrew N. 
Cleven and Dr. H. H. Hudson, both of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, and Arthur R. Jordan, President 
of the Scribblers’ Club, assisted in judging the 
poetry selections, but our own members are usually 
the judges. Our custom of inviting each voter to 
give reasons justifying his choice has proved par- 
ticularly helpful, not only in emphasizing qualities 
to be desired, but also in familiarizing the newer 
members with the modern standards of criticism 
studied by the organization. The contests bring out 
the advantage of having a number of judges because 
of the great divergence of individual opinions as to 
the merits of the selections. We find, however, as our 
study of poetry continues, that our members are ac- 
quiring criterions of judgment which render us less 
and less dependent upon the uncertainties of per- 
sonal taste. Perhaps the most important feature of 
our contests is that they stimulate production, our 
rule being that every member contribute a selection 
for each occasion. 

Our membership is composed of both men and 
women, and we frequently have an honor guest as 
speaker, usually a local or visiting celebrity. We find 
our organization is achieving remarkable success in 
its threefold aims of providing the members with 
incentives to write, standards of criticism, and sales 
information. Many of our writers, who had pub- 
lished nothing before joining the Poetry Society, are 
now selling to Boston, New York and other metro- 
politan papers and magazines. Lillie Jordan. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A TEN-DOLLAR prize is awarded each month for the best 
letter published in this department. 


FOR THE TRADE JOURNAL WRITER 


Editor, the Forum: 

I have found an effective scheme, which saves 
both postage and time, in preparing a form, typ- 
ing several copies on thin paper at once, as follows: 

Name and address in upper left corner, and the 
words “For Regular Rates” in the upper right. 

Address it “To the Editor.” Make a statement 
that below you are listing the titles of some of your 
manuscripts (available or in mind, as you can pre- 
pare any on demand), and if his magazine would 
be interested in any of these subjects, please to check 
any he will look over. Also, that if he desires, 
please to show the number of words and any 
particular emphasis on the article. 

On the left half of the sheet list your subjects, 
explaining each with a brief scope of its contents. 
To the right of this, make a line for the number 
of words and the emphasis the editor may wish to 
indicate. Thus: 

R. Emmerich 

San Francisco 

To the Editor: 


For Regular Rates 


Could your Magazine use any of the follow- 
ing articles? If so, please indicate which you 
will look over. 

No.of Emphasis 

If desired, show 

Horse Draying vs. Motor Truck 

(Cost comparison — downtown 

wholesale district) 

Etc. 

I enclose these listings of my available stock-in- 
trade along with manuscripts submitted, or send one 
alone without a stamp, as I figure that if the editor 
is interested, it will come back marked. 

The list may include articles suitable for several 
classes or lines of trade journals. 

Be sure the carbons are bright and clear. Some- 
times I pencil-check particular articles which might 
appeal to the particular magazine to which I am 
sending the list. 

This also saves the editor much reading and turn- 
ing over MSS. Regina Emmerich. 

Sausalito, Calif. 





ORIGINAL COPY 


Editor, the Forum: 

One often hears an expression like this: 

“Oh, I'll just dash off a line and send it in. They 
will put it in shape in the proof room.” 

Or this: 

“That circular of mine cost a lot of money. Can’t 
imagine why there should have been so much ex- 
pense in printing it. There was n’t much to it; I just 
threw some stuff together, clippings from different 
books, and wrote in a line or two.” 

So on and on, writers who prepare copy for the 
press, generally speaking, preface, or end their 
preparations with criticism of the other fellow. 

An authority says, “Many of the errors that ap- 
pear in print and much of the expense incurred in 
making printers’ changes would be avoided if the 
original copy were prepared with sufficient care.” 


There is one rule in proofreading that should be 
adhered to strictly, “Follow Copy.” But, alas, what 
madness would prevail all along the line should a 
proofreader do that always. I’m speaking now from 
a proofreader’s viewpoint, in both newspaper and 
job-printing proof rooms, of the general run of 
original copy. Of course there is an occasional bit 
of copy about which one feels absolutely sure that 
every word and mark is meant to be where it is 
and the way it is in the original. 

A proofreader must be equipped with good eye- 
sight — with excellent glasses if eyesight is poor — 
a good education, an imagination, common sense, 
an abundance of patience, and the faculty for work- 
ing hard and earnestly, early and late. 

What makes proofreading such a hard, responsible 
position ? 
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It is because writers, authors, editors, reporters, 
and advertisers do not prepare original copy with 
sufficient care. Even the compositor should come in 
that list for he frequently says: 

“I can’t make out that name —I don’t know how 
to divide that word. I'll let them go. The proof- 
reader will catch them and straighten them out.” 

Some writers think it is quite the thing to get 
their chirography to the point where it is distinc- 
tively unique, decipherable only by a few intimates, 
and then complain when their stuff is horribly 
mangled “all on account of that careless proof- 
reader.” Several writers “never were any good at 
spelling” and, of course, have no time when they 
are fired with enthusiasm over beautiful construc- 
tive work, to look up the correct way to spell those 
high-sounding, unusual words. And those words flow 
and pour, glibly incorrect, into the original copy 
for the proofreader to look up and spell correctly. 

Another inspired one writes along with thoughts 
running pages ahead of the actual writing. So, of 
course, the proofreader has to dip into the great 
reserve box and sprinkle over each galley proof a 
handful of commas, colons, periods, question, ex- 
clamation, and quotation marks. The inspired one’s 
thoughts do not seem to have the same meaning 
when printed that they had as they streamed from 
the pencil to the manuscript. I wonder why? 

Then there is the scientific and research writer 
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who sends manuscripts out in typewritten form. 
But this particular writer has a hit-or-miss way of 
typing so that no one can really decide, without 
referring to an authority, about the correctness of 
his little known terms and expressions. Time was 
lost and unnecessary expense incurred on all sides 
because his original copy was not made absolutely 
correct and in shape to be followed to the letter. 

Why should n’t writers be as keen to have their 
plans clean-cut and accurate as are architects? Cer- 
tainly, an architect prints in legible style his specifi- 
cations and dimensions and he does not leave it to 
the discretion of a contractor and carpenters as to 
where the windows, doors, halls, and stairways shall 
go. Those fine points of meaning, shadings and ex- 
pressions of a home, are given much thought and 
are indicated on the original copy. Woe be unto 
the contractor and his carpenters if they miss one 
or put one in the wrong place! 

I'd like nothing better than to see every writer, 
who sends things directly to the printer in unfinished 
shape, serve in the capacity of proofreader on his 
own stuff and others as bad, for at least one month. 
It would be splendid training for the writer. After- 
ward, “original copy” would be prepared with care 
and the proofreader could adhere to the rule “Fol- 
low Copy,” with confidence. Neal Wyatt. 

Defiance, Ohio 


HOW IMPORTANT IS THE CRITIC? 


Editor, the Forum: 

The development of the critical attitude toward 
art destroys the creative capacity. The critic and 
artist are separate entities, and like oil and water, 
cannot blend. Criticism is convention and form. 
Creation follows no law but its own. The artist joy- 
ously shatters all patterns and moulds. He is in- 
dividual. The critic rigorously adheres to the con- 
ventional pattern. He views the work of the artist 
with the eye of established custom. The critic is 
static—the artist — fluid. And yet, the critic is a 
creator in his way, for he destroys and re-moulds 
according to convention. The development of the 
critical mind is a fascinating and egotistical pleas- 
ure, but it trends towards conformity and kills 
creative expression. 

True, art must have form. The artist needs the 
critic to give him balance and sanity, but the artist 
cannot be a critic, nor the critic an artist. As human- 
ity needs law and order to keep the world from 
falling into chaos — so the artist needs the restrain- 
ing hand of the critic. Each is dependent upon the 
other, but they travel widely divergent paths. The 
artist is the soul of humanity, while the critic is 


the body. The artist is the concentrated dreams and 
wine of the world, while the critic is the bread! 

He who creates lives in a world totally unlike 
that of a normal person. To be able to express, he 
must be keen to receive. Every nerve and sense is 
vibrating to a thousand waves of light and shade! 
The people upon the street are not mannikins; to 
the artist, they are beings with strange and fascinat- 
ing histories! Color, music, rhythm, odors, the surge 
of the elements — all of these are vitally necessary 
to the sensitive soul of the artist. His is a world 
of sensation and color. Out of agony and tears 
comes all creation; and the artist suffers to a degree 
of intensity unknown to the normal person. Creation 
is not a normal condition. As in the forming of 
worlds, eons of gathering together of natural forces 
were necessary — so in the artist’s world of creation, 
there have been generations of thought, experience, 
and agony, all fused into concentrated form to pro- 
duce a creative work! 

This constant living in the world of sensation is 
dangerous to the artist, unless he has a sense of 
balance. Nietzsche, Beethoven, and Berlioz, are but 
a few of the men whose creative ability drove their 
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bodies like a ruthless Daemon, and brought them 
madness and intense suffering. The tragic end of the 
great Nietzsche, Beethoven composing under the 
handicap of blindness, and deafness, the struggles 
and suffering of Berlioz, and the strange perversions 
of Wilde and Baudelaire—all are an outcome of 
colossal genius and a lack of balance. History is 
full of these pitiful, immortal figures. They wan- 
dered in a world of imagery and fantasy. They 
gathered strange flowers, and drank of wine given 
only to the Immortals. They swept the heavens with 
their wings, but fell to the earth — broken Genius 
gives to the world, but at what a cost! But, the 
artist has compensation far above that of his suffer- 
ing — the immortal ecstasy of creation! While creat- 
ing, he lives in a fever. It is not normal, it may be 
madness, but there is no joy equal to it. Was it 
not Romain Rolland who said “To create, is to ride 
triumphant over death!”? So the artist tastes im- 
mortality in creation. The fever possesses him wholly, 
—a devastating flame —lifts him, and then drops 
him to earth, merely human — pitiful and spent! 
The critic lives in a world of safety and con- 
vention. He is normal and sane. The more critical, 


READING 


Editor, the Forum: 

It has been said there is no such ecstasy in the 
world as that experienced by the creator of a poem 
just two minutes old. Anyone who writes knows a 
little about it—the thrill of having put what has 
perhaps not been quite clear even in one’s mind 
before one’s eyes to be cherished and read. 

Just there is the secret of keeping the ecstacy, 
even if such be unjustified. Cherish what you write 
and read it over. Sometimes it is an utter surprise 
that “one small head” could have produced such 
wisdom, such beauty of expression, such deft use 
of a word, or —such piffle. It is only after the 
dying of the fires of the passion of creating that 
the production can be studied in cold judgment that 
should be fair. 

It is said of Tennyson that he polished and re- 
polished and the sometimes precise exquisiteness of 
his poetry evidences the care thus bestowed upon 
it. To write a lovely poem, a well-turned paragraph, 
and be satisfied with a weak spot in the structure is 
an evidence of indolence that is more deplorable 
than lack of perception of faultiness. The ability to 
perceive a flaw is a discernment that writers should 
crave, even if it sometimes seems impossible to 
supply a remedy. 

But the making over of weak spots comes with 
quiet brooding that is separate and apart from the 
passion of creating. Clarity of vision into the choice 
of structure comes with re-reading, and very often 


the less human he becomes. He views the quivering 
heart of the artist calmly, then writes a criticism 
that is more of a tribute to his penetration than a 
recognition of the artist. He can hardly help him- 
self, for in his way he is making or unmaking an 
artist. His word is the ultimatum of public opinion. 
He is the arbiter of mass thinking. He is the ap- 
proval of the world. He can interpret or misinter- 
pret the work of the artist and the world will follow 
in his wake. Who can blame him for deeming him- 
self even superior to the artist? 

There are men, however, whose essays and criti- 
cisms are works of art. The works of James Hune- 
ker, Arthur Symons, Walter Pater, J. A. Symonds, 
G. B. Shaw, and George Moore are masterpieces of 
color, subtlety, clarity, wit, and thought. But these 
so-called “critics” are more artist than critic. They 
understand and interpret with sympathy the works 
of their brothers. They are the bridge between 
humanity and genius. Such men as these give an 
inestimable service to art. Artists themselves, they 
give art its true valuation. Eleanor Allen. 

Portland, Ore. 


IT OVER 


from reading what one has written aloud, or perhaps 


having someone else read the offending part aloud. 

I have found it part of the process of writing 
many poems, this reading over of lines from the 
very beginning, in order to keep the rhythm per- 
ceptible to the ear of the mind. No two poems come 
into being in quite the same way. This may be due 
to the different sources of inspiration existing in 
the world. At any rate, the formation and produc- 
tion of a poem usually is attended with so great an 
absorption the process is almost indescribable. “No 
One Can Capture a Singer” writes Amy Campbell 
in a poem of that name ending with the statement — 


“No one can snare a singer — 
Aloof, glad, and strong 
In the exquisite rapture 
Of making a song —” 


“I seldom compose in my head,” writes Amy 
Lowell. “The first thing I do when I am conscious 
of the coming of a poem is to seek paper and pencil. 
It seems as if the simple gazing at a piece of blank 
paper hypnotized me into an awareness of the sub- 
conscious.” 

“I believe that writing poetry is a process of 
listening,” states Anna Hempstead Branch. “It is diffi- 
cult to describe the state of delicate attention which 
alone makes it possible to hear and to remember 
that interior voice which sings, chants, or speaks 
the poem. Where the voice comes from, whose it is, 
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for what reason it comes, and why it addresses itself 
to one’s consciousness at that particular minute, are 
mysteries.” 

With a process unnameable, and full of such deli- 
cate wizardry, is it any wonder that in the “listen- 
ing,” the yielding to an “exquisite rapture,” there 
are apt to be instants of inattention, or absorption, 
leaving a gap in the creating that must be weak 
because it was really not part of the process of 
creation? Or is there anything but justice to one’s 
inspiration in the discipline of keeping one’s products 
to re-read and re-adjust, if necessary? 

In her very comphrensive and exhaustive book, 
“The Way of the Makers,” Marguerite Wilkinson 
has given a wealth of insight and incentive to young 
and old writers. She includes in one paragraph one 
of her own poems, entitled “Songs I Sang Long Ago.” 








“Songs I sang long ago 

I would forget; I do not know 
Why I sang shrilly, frailly, 
Crudely, harshly, poorly, palely, 
But the little song I sang last night 
Is the song of my delight, 
Dearest of all the songs of men, 
And will be, — till I sing again!” 


And thus she sings so whimsically and fascinat- 
ingly of the very rapture that is a deception to 
young writers. With the production of a bit of writ- 
ing or a poem comes the attending feeling of per- 
fection, which may or may not be there. Read it 
over when it is “cold” and make sure, if you would 
be a successful writer. Jean Warwick. 

London, Ont. 


THE WRITER’S WORKSHOP 


Editor, the Forum: 

While the business hours of every other member 
of the family are respected, the unlucky wight who 
takes to writing is supposed to be contented to find 
a place somewhere around the house and get along 
as best he can. The tools of his trade are too often 
designated as “clutter,” and, if he is so fortunate as 
to have a whole room to himself, it is invaded on 
the slightest excuse. It takes a patient lifetime to 
train the family that a brief incursion in search of 
the lost coal shovel, or what not, is as fatally de- 
structive to a morning’s work as a prolorged inter- 
view. Every writer knows the shattering effect of “I 
only wanted to say —”; “I don’t want to interrupt 
you, but—”; “Just one moment, dear”; or, “Ss-s-sh! 
he’s writing!” 

The only practical solution to the writer’s prob- 
lem is to take a regular office. It adds dignity to 
your status, and the discipline of regular working 
hours acts as a wholesome restraint on the fluctuat- 
ing artistic temperament. Both quality and quantity 
of work is benefited. The long, regular hours induce 
a system into the routine and the mechanical tasks 
of wrapping, weighing, stamping, and irksome “get- 
ting it off,” fall into their natural place and their 
irritation is minimized. The system reacts benefi- 
cially on the health. Not only must meals and exer- 
cise be allotted to regular hours, but the freedom 
from petty irritations which always go with “home” 
solitude is quieting to the nerves. When the office is 
locked up for the day, he can with a clear conscience 
devote the evening hours to relaxation or copy- 
hunting. The necessity for taking advantage of every 
golden moment when “the folks are out” has been 
removed. 


Now for the practical side of the arrangement. In 


a town of 100,000 inhabitants a very respectable of- 
fice can be had for twelve or fifteen dollars a 
month. In large cities, where every square foot is 
turned to account, it is still possible to find a nook 
at the back of some old buildings that are sand- 
wiched in between the more imposing skyscrapers. 
For two years I gloried in a converted storeroom, a 
place twelve feet square that I found in the back 
of a general office building. The manager told me 
that he had no office in the building under forty dol- 
lars a month, so I suggested that the brooms and 
mops of the cleaning force were paying him no rent 
for that cubby hole on the third floor, whereas I 
was willing to pay him fourteen dollars a month 
for it. The room had a large window through which 
the sun poured all day long, it was remote from the 
noise of the street, and in many respects was much 
to be preferred to one of the office rooms. 

Your office furnishing can be of the simplest. If 
you have as yet no typewriter, one of the rebuilt 
machines that sell for about forty-five dollars will 
answer your purpose very well for a start. As the 
beginning of your filing equipment, get an extra 
large letter-box file, cut off the alphabet tabs, stick 
on blank cloth tabs and write thereon either the 
names of the magazines to which your contributions 
are sent, or the subjects which you are covering at 
the time. 

Furniture may consist of a table or desk, book- 
shelves, straight chair, easy chair, and waste basket. 
Most of these things you will already have at home 
and can easily transfer. A fire-proof cash box in 
which to keep your valuable papers is cheaper than 
a safe and will obviate the necessity of carrying in- 
surance on your office equipment, as the whole busi- 
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ness could be replaced for the price of a few 
premiums. 

The cost of paper supply is reduced since, with a 
place to keep your equipment, you can buy in large 
quantities. A wholesale paper house frequently sells, 
as well as paper and envelopes, such matters as clips, 
erasers, pencil sharpeners, labels, etc., at a cost of 
less than half that of a retail stationer. Ink may be 
stocked by the gallon, also pencils by the gross. It 
does not pay to stock up on typewriter ribbons as 





they are perishable. Unluckily there is no reduction 
in the price of stamps for quantity. 

All this sounds, when set down, rather expensive, 
but you will find that after a few weeks in an office 
of your own the increase in quality and quantity 
of your work will so cheer up your income as to 
take care of this cost easily and leave a comfortable 
margin. Maristan Chapman. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 


RENEWING ACQUAINTANCE WITH MAGAZINES 


Editor, the Forum: 

We all concede that the advice to “keep hammer- 
ing” is good, but there comes a time when per- 
severance ceases to be a virtue and becomes a loss 
of time. 

No would-be adviser can state definitely how many 
trials a writer should make to land his work with 
a given magazine. It depends on circumstances. Most 
fictionists have a specialty, a type of story that they 
write best, and if this kind of story has been offered 
to a certain magazine ten or twelve times without 
any encouragement, I think it best to shift the 
export to some other market. There are too many 
periodicals for any writer to be discouraged because 
he cannot make the grade with some particular one. 
It surely is better judgment to send your stories to 
a new place than to try writing something you can- 
not handle, with the hope of opening the unwelcome 
door. 

But don’t scratch those “impossible” magazines 
off your list. Some writers never seem to think of 
possible changes in magazines. 

But the truth is that magazine policies have to be 
changeable. Life was never before so full and varied, 
and magazines are an expression of national life. 
Stereotyped methods, in most cases, are fatal, and the 


% 


editors of all important publications know this even 
better than the best writers. 

And there are many reasons within the office. 
During the war when printing materials were expen- 
sive and hard to obtain many magazines reduced 
their bulk. Because your stories ran too long for 
“A-B-C” magazine then is no proof that you would 
still be “unavailable.” A magazine that last year 
used no serials because of its small size may be 
twice as big now. 

Changes in the personnel of a publication often 
mean a great deal indeed. No two persons are going 
to judge a story or article in exactly the same way. 
The owners of a magazine may lose their editor, 
and try to put in his place a man of the same ideas; 
but you can wager there will be a difference in the 
editorial judgment at that office — frequently enough 
difference to cause consternation among the old con- 
tributors! 

I know a woman’s magazine that had four or 
five different editors in one year, and a household 
periodical that had three in as many months. I 
wrote for one of these regularly, and I found it 
necessary to make some changes in my work to suit 
each new editor. L. E. Eubanks. 

Seattle, Wn. 
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The Manuscript Market 


THIs information as to the present special needs of various 
periodicals comes directly from the editors. Particulars 
as to conditions of prize offers should be sought from those 
offering the prizes. Before submitting manuscripts to any 
periodical, writers should examine a copy of the magazine 
in question. — MARGARET GorDON, Manuscript Market 


Editor. 


HARPER’S BAzAR — 119 West Fortieth street, 
New York, is a very specialized magazine 
which should be studied very carefully by 
contributors before they offer their work. 
Charles Hanson Towne, the editor, says: 
“Most of our articles, I will confess, are 
arranged for in the office. I think of ideas and 
give them out to authors. Our fiction must 
appeal to readers of culture. I do not like 
dialect stories or stories of the underworld, 
but, of course, now and then I would take a 
powerful tale of low life if I thought it 
would interest our type of reader, though 
there would be very little chance of my want- 
ing such a piece. We use only one or two 
poems each month and the bins are filled up 
temporarily. Our fashion articles are all done 
by experts on our regular staff, but I am 
receptive to ideas of every kind at all 
seasons.” 


THe Dreyruss Art Company, Inc. — 514 
Broadway, New York, is in need of many 
Birthday verses for use on greeting cards. 


Tue Unicorn Press — 5 East Fifty-second 
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street, New York, is a new publishing house. 
It is interested in the young writer with 
something to say, and wants interesting and 
absorbing stories written in the modern man- 
ner, and also good biographies and non- 
fiction works of general interest. It does not 
care for books of a highly specialized nature, 
nor for unsolicited poetry manuscripts. 
Books are accepted on a royalty basis, with 
only first book rights retained, as a rule. 


Tue DeLineator — Butterick Building, New 
York, is at present a slender market for 
contributed material, but the editor is al- 
ways glad to consider manuscripts of un- 
usual merit. 


THe CurisTiaAN Heratp — Bible House, 
New York, is planning to run one short story 
a week hereafter, and is now in the market 
for stories containing about 3,000 words. 
Stories need not be along distinctly religious 
lines, but they must be clean and wholesome, 
and cheerful, optimistic fiction is much pre- 
ferred. The periodical is in the market, too, 
for a limited number of articles suitable for a 
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general home magazine, and it also uses four 
or five serials in the course of a year. Pay- 
ment is made the first of the month following 
acceptance. 


THe AVONDALE Press — 1841 Broadway, 
New York, with Charles R. Rideal as presi- 
dent, publishes books of “unusual” charac- 
ter, as far as it can select them. All manu- 
scripts should be submitted in typewritten 
form, and manuscripts of any kind, includ- 
ing verse if it has the right “tang” to it, 
will be considered. 


THe Farmer’s Wire—St. Paul, Minn., 
wants fiction suitable for farm women, as well 
as feature articles and household material. 
F. W. Backman is now the managing editor. 


THE AUTOCAR MESSENGER—Ardmore, 
Penn., is in the market for material relative 
to the truck industry or of interest to truck 
owners. The editor is particularly anxious 
to examine something of a humorous nature, 
such as a truck driver’s experiences, written 
either in the form of a diary or of letters 
to a friend. Photographs should accompany 
all manuscripts, when possible, and will be 
paid for separately at from three to five 
dollars each. 


Firm Fun —97 Fifth avenue, New York, 
is in the market for all types of short humor- 
ous material, which may or may not be about 
motion pictures. Curtis Mitchell, who is now 
the editor of Film Fun, says it should be 
remembered that the magazine “can use 
nothing of a subtle nature. The sophisticated 
wisecrack or windy esoteric anecdote have no 
place in our columns. We want fun, humor 
inclined toward custard pie and slapstick 
rather than toward irony or sarcasm.” The 
present especial manuscript needs of the 
magazine are: Jokes of the brief “he and 
she” variety which can be used in conjunc- 
tion with illustrations or specially posed 
photographs; short paragraphs of a humorous 
sort, which may or may not refer to moving 
pictures; short verse, not exceeding eight or 





ten lines, which has a good swing and a joke; 
and quips of any and every sort. All manu- 
scripts are paid for on acceptance. 


TripLe-X — Robbinsdale, Minn., is in the 
market for all kinds of cowboy stories, pre- 
ferably not exceeding 6,000 words, although 
all lengths are used from the short short- 
story to novelettes and three-part serials. 
Western stories with mystery plots are also 
wanted, as well as an occasional war story. 
Triple-X welcomes the new writer, and offers 
a ready market for Western frontier railroad 
stories, jungle stories, stories of the North 
woods, the mines, sports, aviation, and hn- 
morous cowboy tales. 


Dorrance & Company — Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia, Penn., at the present time are 
practically interested in authentic, original, 
and unusual book-length manuscripts on the 
world war. These may be fact or fancy, 
biography or fiction, history or adventure, as 
long as they are by authors who fought the 
war in the service and are, accordingly, first- 
hand. 


NortH-WEstT Stories — 461 Eighth avenue, 
New York, needs immediately some short 
stories of the West and North, containing 
from 3,000 to 6,000 words. The magazine cari 
also use a Northern serial and a couple of 
Northern novels. The longer material must 
have woman interest, but the scene may be 
laid anywhere from the Yukon to the Arctic 
Circle. Stories should be packed with the 
glamor and tang of the outdoors and be writ- 
ten with a dash of humor. 


THRILLING TALES— 271 Madison avenue, 
New York, is in the market for short stories, 
novelettes, and serials which are really thrill- 
ers. War stories and short humorous stories 
are especially desired. 


Goop Books Corporation — Harrisburg, 
Penn., successors to Handy Book Corpora- 
tion, asks THE WriTER to announce that it 
is interested in finding writers capable of 
producing interesting work on religious and 
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secular subjects, who would be willing to 
prepare moderately-sized book manuscripts 
at the Corporation’s suggestion and direc- 
tion. Writers must show promise on religious 
and secular themes, and the Corporation will 
furnish subjects and make necessary sugges- 
tions, giving the writer a fairly free hand in 
working up his material, as well as in choos- 
ing that material. 


Farm Lire— Spencer, Indiana, at present 
is most in need of jokes, small cartoons and 
illustrated jokes, cheerful, original verses and 
poems, humorous rural sketches, and short 
short-stories, containing from 1,500 to 2,000 
words. Short feature stories, if really good, 
would also be welcome, although most of 
these have been arranged for with special 
writers, as has most of the paper’s main 
fiction. 


Action Storres — 461 Eighth avenue, New 
York, especially needs two or three short 
novelettes, containing from 9,000 to 12,000 
words, with an outdoor locale where adventure 
is high. 


True Conressions — Robbinsdale, Minn., 
is buying more short stories now, containing 
from 3,000 to 4,000 words, and wants a 
larger variety. Stories for True Confessions 
are judged first for their human interest and 
dramatic values. Then they are considered 
from the point of probability — whether or 
not they sound true. Next the women readers 
determine if the story is interesting to girls 
and make sure that it is free from objection- 
able situations and untainted by suggestive- 
ness. Writers are advised to make these tests 
for themselves before submitting material. 


PropucTION MAcHINERY — 503 Murray 
Building, Grand Rapids, Michigan, a new 
periodical published by the H. & J. Stevens 
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Company, to be circulated among factory 
shopmen, foremen, superintendents, and ex- 
ecutives, is in the market for stories per- 
taining to the woodworking industry in all its 
phases — case goods, office furniture, refrig- 
erators, show cases, lumber mills, etc. Manu- 
scripts will be read promptly, and payment, 
at the minimum rate of one cent a word, will 
be made on acceptance. 


Fawcett Pusiications, Inc. — Robbins- 
dale, Minn., is planning to publish a new 
magazine of war stories, and wants the best 
tales of battle and conflict in France of the 
army, the navy, the air service, and the sub- 
marines. Both long and short stories will be 
used. 


TURNER’S WEEKLY, a new publication of 
national scope and general interest will be 
issued next fall for the American Turnerbund 
by the Lessing Company, Box 383, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. George Seibel will be the editor. 
The magazine will print interesting fiction, 
good poetry, thought-provoking essays, and 
lively humor, as well as a “History of Our 
Times.” An “Open Forum” will provide for 
free discussion, and a department, to be called 
“The Pillory,” will expose current “bunk.” 
There will also be the usual departments de- 
voted to books, drama, science, art, finance, 
sports, health, and hygiene. 


ScrEEN Secrets — Robbinsdale, Minn., will 
be the new name of Paris and Hollywood, 
beginning with the fall issues. The magazine 
continues to offer an excellent market for 
movie feature writers. 


THe GoitpeN Book Macazine—55 Fifth 
avenue, New York, has absorbed the Famous 
Story Magazine. The February number was 
the last issue of the Famous Story Magazine. 





Prize Offers and Awards 


THe ArcHER—the publication of the So- 
ciety of Friends of Roerich Museum, offers a 
prize of $500 for the best short story, con- 
taining from 3,000 to 10,000 words, received 
by October 1. The object of this contest is to 
discover and publish stories totally different 
from the type now most popular in American 
magazines. The quality most desired is an 
interpretation of life in its more permanent 
aspects, neither omitting nor unduly empha- 
sizing the spiritual side, and the editor hopes 
to receive manuscripts which were written 
because they had to be and were then laid 
aside, perhaps, because they were neither 
piquant nor timely enough for the general 
market. The Archer is not interested in 
stories where cleverness, realistic accuracy, 
timeliness, sensuality, or complex psychology 
form the chief appeal. Stories may be written 
originally in any language, and may be sub- 
mitted in English, French, Spanish, Italian, 
German, Russian, Swedish, Danish, or Nor- 
wegian. Manuscripts must be typewritten, 
with pages securely bound together, and 
should have the author’s name and address 
at the top of the first page, with a minimum 
price in case the author wishes to place one, 
and should be accompanied by stamped and 
addressed envelope, for return if unavailable. 
Unavailable stories will be returned as soon 
as possible, and the editors will be glad to 
accept at regular rates any story which they 
can use. Manuscripts should be addressed to 
Charles Wharton Stork, Editor in Chief, 
Society of Friends of Roerich Museum, 310 
Riverside Drive, New York. 


Tue AssoctaTteD GLEE CLUBS OF AMERICA — 
113 West Fifty-seventh street, New York, 
announce a song-poem competition, and will 
award a prize of $100, in addition to the 
Association’s honor medal, for the poem 
which, in the opinion of the judges, Professor 
John Erskine, Robert Frost, and Marshall 


Bartholomew, is best adapted to musical 
setting. The contest will close December 1, 
and all poems must be submitted in tripli- 
cate, addressed to the “Judges of the Song- 
Poem Contest.” They should bear no marks 
of identification, and should be accompanied 
by a sealed envelope, containing the author’s 
name and address. 


Tue AssociATED GLEE CLUBS OF AMERICA — 
113 West Fifty-seventh street, New York, 
offer the Association’s gold medal, supple- 
mented this year by a cash award of $500, 
offered by Dr. Herbert J. Tily, for the best 
male chorus composition submitted by 
December 1. The composition should be for 
a four-part male chorus, either unaccom- 
panied, or with accompaniment of piano, or 
piano and organ, or piano with one or more 
string or wind instruments, obligato, but not 
with string, chamber, or full orchestra. It is 
desired that the competition will bring forth 
original music that tells a story, paints a pic- 
ture, or expresses a mood or aspiration. Four 
copies of each composition should be sub- 
mitted, marked: “Attention of Judges of 
Prize Song.” Manuscripts must be submitted 
anonymously, and be accompanied by a let- 
ter giving author’s name and address. The 
title to the composition will remain with the 
composer, but the Association will, if desired, 
assist the composer in securing publication of 
the song, and will announce the award widely 
through the press and in its official bulletin. 


THE INDUSTRIAL PsycHoLtocy MonTHLY — 
Hamilton, N. Y., offers an award of $100 in 
gold, and an honorable mention with $20 in 
gold, for the most helpful work on morale. 
The awards will be made preferably for a de- 
scription of an actual experiment in develop- 
ing morale; otherwise they will be given for 
the statement of a plan for such develop- 
ment. Morale is here considered as the mobili- 
zation of enthusiasm, interest, and energy on 
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behalf of carrying out a corporate purpose, 
emphasis being laid upon methods of culti- 
vating group cohesion, progressive loyalty, 
and esprit de corps. Reports should contain 
about 3,000 words, and should be typewrit- 
ten in triple space, and be submitted under 
a pseudonym of three words, being accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope, containing the 
pseudonym and the author’s name and ad- 
dress. The competition will close October 1, 
and the report winning the gold award will 
be published in the January, 1928, issue of 
the Industrial Psychology Monthly. 


Tue Famous Prayers Lasky CORPORATION, 
through PuHoropLray— 221 West Fifty- 
seventh street, New York, is offering $15,000 
in prizes for the best motion picture ideas, not 
exceeding 200 words. The contest will close 
August 15, and full particulars may be ob- 
tained from the editor of Photoplay. Photo- 
play is also offering $2,000 in prizes for 
amateur movies, the contest to open June 1 
and close December 31. 


THe CoMMONWEAL — Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York, has awarded the Dante 
prize of $1,000, donated by John S. Leahy, of 
St. Louis, to Miss Katherine Marie Cornelia 
Brégy, and the winning paper was published 
in the Commonweal for March 30. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN:— 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism: For the American 
novel published during the year which shall best 
present the wholesome atmosphere of American life 
and the highest standard of American manners and 
manhood, $1,000; for the original American play, 
performed in New York, which shall best represent 
the educational value and power of the stage in 
raising the standard of good morals, good taste, and 
good manners, $1,000; for the best book of the year 
on the history of the United States, $2,000; for the 
best American biography teaching patriotic and un- 
selfish service to the people, illustrated by an emi- 
nent example, $1,000; for the best volume of verse 
published during the year by an American author, 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 





on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, 
on forms that may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary of the University. 

Two prizes of $25,000 each offered by the Woman’s 
Home Companion and the John Day Company, 
Inc., for the two most interesting novels best adapted 
to serial and book publication, one by a man and 
one by a woman, competition closing July 1, 1927. 
Particulars in September Wrirer, or from the John 
Day Company, Inc., 25 West Forty-fifth street, New 
York. 

Hart, Schaffner, and Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, 
$300, and $200 for the four best studies in the 
economic field submitted by June 1, 1927. Particu- 
lars in October Writer. 

Two prizes of $25,000 each offered by the Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation to the young man and 
young woman submitting the best articles on “What 
Woodrow Wilson Means to Me,” contest closing 
October 1. Particulars in February Wrirer. 

Prize of $1,000 for the best novel of negro life 
written by a man or woman of negro descent, 
offered by Albert & Charles Boni, contest extended 
to July 1. Particulars in April Wrurrer. 

Prizes of $100 each offered by the American 
Arbitration Crusade for the best letter, editorial, 
or article, the best cartoon, the best slogan, the best 
public demonstration, and the best sermon advo- 
cating the outlawing of war by negotiating treaties 
between the United States and every other nation, 
competition closing July 4. Particulars in March 
WRITER. 

Prize of $5,000 and ten prizes of $500 each for 
the best serial and ten best short stories offered by 
the People’s Popular Monthly, contest to close 
October 1. Particulars in April Writer. 

Laemmle award, consisting in $5,000 in prizes, 
for the best ideas for the advancement of the 
quality of moving pictures, contest to close Decem- 
ber 31. Particulars in April Wrrrer. 

Prizes amounting to $300 offered by Boys’ Life 
for the best stories written by boys under twenty, 
contest to close September 1. Particulars in April 
WRITER. 

Prizes of $1,000, $300, and $200 offered by the 
National Poster Art Alliance for the best 1928 
posters for the American Legion, contest to close 
August 15. Particulars in April WRITER. 

Prize of $10 offered by the Mark Twain Society 
for the best letter on “My Opinion of Mark Twain,” 
contest to close August 1. Particulars in April 
WRITER. 

Prizes of $100, $50, $25, and $15 offered by the 
Poetry Society for the best original poems about 
“Service,” contest to close June 15. Particulars in 
April Wrirer. 

Prize of $25 offered by the Circle for the best 
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patriotic song not exceeding twenty-four lines. Con- 
test to close August 1. Particulars in April Writer. 

Prizes of $200, $150, $100, $50, $35, and $15, of- 
fered by the Echo for all classes of material used 
in the magazine from December, 1926, to November 
1927. 

Monthly definition contests conducted by the 
Forum, payment being made at the rate of five 
dollars each for all printed. Particulars in June 
WRITER. 

Prize of $1,000, offered by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Hot Springs, Arkansas, for the best scenario 
for a historical pageant depicting the history of 
Hot Springs. Particulars in October Writer. 

Witter Bynner Undergraduate poetry prize of $150 
for the best poems printed in Palms during 1927, 
open to undergraduates in any American university 
or college. Particulars in November Writer. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina: 
Southern prize of $100; Caroline Sinkler prize of 
$50; Society’s prize of $25; Harmon prize of $25; 
Skylark prize of $10; and the Ellen M. Carroll prize 
of $15—all offered annually. Particulars from the 
Poetry Society of South Carolina, 62 Broad street, 
Charleston, S. C., or in July Writer. 


’ 


Annual prizes awarded by Poetry (232 East Erie 
street, Chicago, Ill.) in November of each year: 
Helen Haire Levinson prize of $200, John Reed 
Memorial prize of $100, and the Young Poets’ prize 
of $100, for poems published in the magazine dur- 
ing the current year. 

Mrs. Simon Baruch University prize of $1,000, to 
be awarded biennially by the United Daughters of 
the Confederacy for the best unpublished mono- 
graph or essay in the field of Southern history, first 
competition closing September 1, 1927. Particulars 
in October WRITER. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on National 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June WRITER. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Na- 
tion, poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving 
Day and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars 
in February, 1923, Wrrrer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Magazine 
(Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an advanced 
competition and a beginners’ competition. 





Wins the Atlantic Monthly Novel Prize 


The prize of ten thousand dollars, offered 
by the Atlantic Monthly for the most inter- 
esting novel submitted before February 15, 
1927, has been won by Mazo de la Roche. 
This novel will appear serially in the Atlantic 
Monthly, and later in book form, published 
by Little, Brown, & Company. In an interest- 
ing letter to the publishers, Miss de la Roche 
says that she is a native of Canada and was 
educated in the University of Toronto. She 
first started writing stories of French Canada 
in her teens. Her first story for the Atlantic 
Monthly was written twelve years ago. She 
has contributed many short stories to Ameri- 
can magazines and has written three others 
books, “Explorers of the Dawn,” “Posses- 
sion,” and “Delight.” Miss de la Roche states 
that the prize novel “Jalna,” was started in 


May, 1925, and that she progressed with it 
quite steadily through the summers of 1925 
and 1926, but in the winter she had to put it 
aside to do some book reviewing, short stories, 
and a one-act play, “Come True,” which is 
to be played in the Hart House Theatre, 
Toronto, in May. Miss de la Roche studied 
art for a time with the object of becoming an 
illustrator, but even while she was bent over 
a drawing board her brain was full of fancies, 
and she soon turned to writing. She says: “I 
never sit at a desk, but do all my writing on 
a drawing board on my knee. I have the habit 
of decorating this board with grotesque draw- 
ings, sometimes caricatures of the people 
about whom I am writing. As I have written 
four books and many stories and play on this 
same drawing-board, its dingy surface has 
become a veritable nightmare.” 
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S. Foster Damon is now president of the New 
England Poetry Club, succeeding the late Abbie 
Farwell Brown. 


The James Tait memorial prize for 1926 has been 
awarded to Geoffrey Scott, for “The Portrait of 
Zelide.” The book is published in this country by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Veronica Rice says in the Contemporary Review 
that the “strongest element of the English genius 
is imagination; the imagination which has found 
vent all through our history in our passion for the 
far-flung places of the world, and in our old love 
of adventure and the unknown, but which is shown 
most clearly in our literature. Our poetry is richer 
in imagery, the natural language of the imagination, 
than any other. Frequently the imaginative element 
takes the place of passion (in which we are naturally 
deficient it seems), of emotion, of sensibility, and 
often even of thought. It is at once the glory and 
the danger of English art.” 


News and Notes 


Cecil Roberts says that the American novelist has 
more technique than atmosphere, and the English 
novelist more atmosphere than technique. 


The Funk & Wagnalls Company have divided the 
$500 award for proof of the authorship of “The 
Yarn of a Yankee Privateer” between William W. 
Hill and E. B. Steele, of Boston, F. A. Emmerton, 
of Cleveland, and Arthur R. Thompson, of Hartford. 


Sir Rider Haggard says in his autobiography, 
“The Days of My Life” (Longmans, Green, & Co.), 
that he named “She” from a rag doll with which 
a nurse used to terrify him and his brothers and 
sisters in their childhood. 


The Bookman, published by George H. Doran and 
Company, has been sold to Seward B. Collins and 
Burton Rascoe. The new owners will take over the 
magazine on July Ist, and the first issue under Mr. 
Rascoe’s editorship will be published in September. 


Perriton Maxwell is now the editor of the 
Theatre Magazine. 


Literary Articles in Periodicals 


SPRING AND THE Poets. Frederick L. Allen. Forum 
for April. 


Are TaBLomp Newspapers A Menace? A Depart. 
Oswald Garrison Villard and Martin Weyrauch. 
Forum for April. 


IrattaN Poetry. Raffaello Piccoli. Dial for April. 

A. E. anp His Srory. John Eglinton. Dial for 
April. 

Has America a Literary Dictatorsxip? Book- 
man for April. 


Tue Securtry or ANNE Dovctas SEDGwIcK. 
Grant Overton. Bookman for April. 


PatHos AND Humor or Dr. Jounson’s Dicrion- 
Ary. A. Edward Newton. Atlantic Monthly for 
April. 


Harriet Beecner Stowe. G. D. Eaton. American 
Mercury for April. 


Tue Associatep Press. Dewey M. Owens. Ameri- 
can Mercury for April. 


Wen THE Novetist Turns PLaywricat. Fannie 
Hurst. With portrait. Theatre Magazine for April. 
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Way “THe Orpeat or RicHarp FEveREL” Is ONE 
OF THE Great Booxs or ALL True. John Erskine. 
Delineator for April. 


THe True Srory or “Amy.” Caroline Ticknor. 
Delineator for April. 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON. Percy H. Boynton. North 
American Review for March-April-May. 


Wurm Wrrrep Campsett. O. J. Stevenson. 
Canadian Bookman for March. 


THe SUPERNATURAL IN FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Maximilian Rudwin. Open Court for March. 


THe TEcHNIQUE oF INDIAN Composition. Dr. 
George H. Daughterty, Jr. Open Court for March. 


DANTE AND His Vision oF Lire. Katherine Brégy. 
Commonweal for March 30. 


THe Symsor or THE Dante Awarp. George N. 
Shuster. Commonweal for March 30. 


Tue Srxcramr Lewis Inpustry. Michael Williams. 
Commonweal for March 30. 


Tue Mentat TIckreE or Humor. Francis P. 
Donnelly. Commonweal for April 6. 





Measuring Sticks 


THESE quotations from current writing are suggested as 
examples of successful setting forth of ideas. They are 
reprinted because of the posstbilities they may offer to 
other writers in measuring their own work. 


TIMELY AMERICAN LYRICS 


I suggest that an embargo, or at least a 
prohibitive tariff on English lyrics dealing 
with March and April be rushed through Con- 
gress, on the ground that the teaching of these 
lyrics constitutes nothing less than a wide- 
spread and pernicious British propaganda 
against that most cherished of American in- 
stitutions, the delayed spring; and that sim- 
ultaneously a determined drive be made (with 
the slogan, “Patronize Your Naborhood 
Poet’) to induce our home-bred bards to 
flood the market with hundred-per-cent. 
American lyrics. 

I am no poet myself, but even a mere pub- 
licist (I feel convinced that taking up this 
great crusade makes me a publicist) must try 
to show the way. I therefore take the liberty 
of suggesting the sort of thing that we who 
have this matter at heart would like to see 
adopted: 


APRIL 


Away, goloshes! Tarry, rubbers! 
April winds are blowing. 

April showers bring pneumonia, 

Keep the furnace going. 

Hey Nonny-no! Cuckoo! Hey nonny! 


or 


Ope To APRIL 


The slush it has melted 
But the mud is still here. 

Hail! April, thou messiest 
Month of the year. 


I’m down with the grippe, and 
My love she has flu. 

Hail! April, physicians 
Sing paeans to you! 


(Chorus of Hey Nomnies to suit.) 


Frederick L. Allen, SPRING AND THE Poets 
(Forum for March). 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


It is a marked fact about Sherwood An- 
derson’s prose style that you close a book 
feeling that on the whole you have been read- 
ing poetry — that you have been through a 
variety of experiences with him and that some 
of them have been homely and some ugly and 
some very beautiful. You remember perhaps 
in a definite way certain passages that jarred, 
and you remember that probably or certainly 
he wanted to jar you with them. And you 
recall others that you deplore on grounds of 
taste — taste either in style or in subject — 


because you can see no special reason for the 
thing that he undertook to do. You realize 
all the while that in his later books he does 
one thing— he pursues the minds of his 
characters, finds out what thoughts, relevant 
or irrelevant, the stream of events arouses 
in them, and then expresses these thoughts 
in the idiom of the people whom they are in- 
vading; for after all, while we may feel in 
thrills or glows or raspings, we think in words 
and phrases. Always he has the dramatist’s 
approach to his men and women, expressing 
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them in their own ways. So you condone or 
accept or admire his method and you call it 
“sympathetic interpretation” or something of 
the sort, when he deals with the rough or 
vulgar character. Yet at the same time there 
persists the feeling that you have been read- 
ing poetry interspersed with passages of 


sheer beauty, passages that can be located 
and labeled like the passages that you have 
deplored.” 


Percy H. Boynton, SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
(North American Review; March, April and 
May). 


WALT WHITMAN AND THE NEW POETRY 


Often and often I read in the daily, weekly, 
and monthly press, that the modern vers 
libre writers derive their form from Walt 
Whitman. As a matter of fact, most of them 
got it from the French Symbolist poets, they 
were nearest to our time; but, in spite of its 
French name, vers libre was written in Eng- 
land long before it was thought of in France; 
Milton wrote it in his choruses to “Samson 
Agonistes,” Blake wrote it in various of the 
prophetic books, Matthew Arnold wrote it 
in “The Nightingale,” Henley wrote it in 
“London Voluntaries.” And all these poems 
are true vers libre, poems based upon cadence. 

But why did not Whitman try this form 
instead of taking metrical verse as a base and 


WHEN THE NOVELIST 


The greatest difference between writing for 
the stage and writing for readers is that the 
stage limits us to two hours and three walls, 
while the novel imposes few limits of time 
or space. Novel writing is a more spacious, a 
more leisured medium of expression. We have 
four walls and as many years as we like. The 
average play has thirty “sides,” which is 
theatre for pages. Let us say that each page 
has two hundred words. Six thousand words 
for an act. Twenty-four thousand words for a 
play—a fact that brought into being the 
phrase, “The wordlessness of the drama.” 
Words are redundant when the turn of a 
hand may be a word. 

The novel is a thing of ampler range and 
flexibility. It may extend to ninety thousand 
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dropping things out of it? I believe for two 
reasons: one was that he did not read, or 
like, these poems; the other, that he did not 
feel any vital urge towards rhythm. I believe 
that another reason for his poems taking the 
form they did was because of his habit of 
reading the heroic poems of Greece and Rome 
and Italy and the East in translations, and 
most of the translations of his day, with the 
exception of the Bible, were either in strict 
metre or in prose. Since he had cast out 
metre, heroic poetry in his mind unconsciously 
fell into the form of prose. 


Amy Lowell, Watt WHITMAN AND THE 
New Poetry (Yale Review for April). 


TURNS PLAYWRIGHT 


words or far beyond. The novel is all flexible. 
The play is all rigid. 

So different are the forms that few authors 
can do both. Shakspere and Pinero wrote 
plays and almost nothing else. Bernard Shaw 
has used both forms, but his plays seem not 
to be plays but treatises. Barrie has used both 
forms, but he is primarily the playwright. 
There have been exhibitions of bidextrous- 
ness in this country, but one hand was less 
dextrous than the other. Even a play that won 
the Pulitzer prize proves my assertion. 

When moved by an inner urge, or by a 
manager, to turn a novel into a play, I shall 
not be disheartened by the slogan, “The 
wordlessness of the drama.” The three-word 
speeches in some of the dramas and melo- 
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dramas we witness are reflections of the kind 
of life we are living in 1927. In the time when 
plays began at five o’clock and lasted until 
midnight, or an opera, such as “Parsifal,” ran 
all day, speeches were not choppy. They 


“LAUGHS IN 


“Humor and Advertising Will Wed in the 
Future,” is the heading in eccentric type over 
a series of advertisements that have been very 
successful in their whimsicality. 

There is a slow creep toward fun in modern 
advertising. Very hesitant it is, and timid. One 
would suppose the writers were like Oliver 
Wendell Holmes in his poem, “The Height of 
the Ridiculous.” He saw the button-bursting 
and convulsion-producing effects of his humor 
upon a certain man — “and since, I never 
dare to write as funny as I can!” Today’s 
copy-writers, or their masters, seemingly don’t 
want consumers killed by extreme mirth. But 
they are losing this fear. 

Will Rogers is writing ads for Bull Durham, 
poking fun at it and himself instead of boring 
the public with stodgy “reason-why.” The 
change is more than refreshing. 

Years ago a wave of ridicule swept over the 
Ford car, beginning here and ultimately flood- 
ing Europe. Hundreds of jokes were cracked 
at the tin Lizzies. Even jest-books filled with 
Ford gibes were published and sold quite 
well. But Ford, who among his other gifts is 
a master of publicity, was serene. He seemed 
to have no fear that the “kidding” would slow 
up sales. Though the Ford car became as 
much a stock target of the paragraphers as 
the mother-in-law, Henry’s vehicles have been 
selling at the rate of nine or ten thousand a 
day. 

The comic paper, Life, awhile ago ran cari- 
catures of all the great advertisers —- Wrigley, 
Waterman, and the rest — showing them using 
their own products, chewing gum, fountain 











were complete. Since the theatre moves in 
cycles of taste, who is sure that we will not 
return to such a day? 


Fannie Hurst. (Theatre Magazine.) 


ADVERTISING” 


pens, or what not, in ridiculous ways, but none 
of them kicked, and none cancelled his ad- 
vertising in the weekly. 

Finding that advertisers rather like men- 
tion, even though mocking, editors now do 
not suppress the humerists but allow all sorts 
of digs at “halitosis,” “four out of five,” “the 
two Smith Brothers, Trade and Mark,” and 
the rest. 

Advertising has in the past taken itself too 
seriously. It has often been deadly dull. The 
manufacturers seemed to think their baked 
beans, non-metallic garters, wind shields and 
folding umbrellas were as much a life-and- 
death matter to the public as to them. The 
light touch, the sense of proportion, have been 
missing. After all, fun is a part of existence 
and has its place in any kind of literature, 
even the commercial kind, so why not crack 
a joke occasionally in paid space? 

“Attention-Value,” idol of the copy-writer, 
rises when humor glints here and there in the 
display type. A new mineral water, Aquazone, 
runs a regular “colyum” in The New Yorker, 
modeled upon the columns made famous by 
B. L. T., F. P. A., Don Marquis and other 
colyumn-conductors, and kids itself more often 
than lauds. 

Let’s remember that America is a laughing 
nation and that the most successful trade 
name ever exploited, Uneeda Biscuit, is a 
play on words. The professional humorists 
may have a new and brilliant future before 
them as writers in paid space. 


(Four Eighteen) 
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One-Act Prays By CANADIAN AUTHORS. 
Edited by Mary Wallace Brooks. 228 
pages. Paper. Montreal: The Canadian 
Authors’ Association. 


The announcement that the Atlantic 
Monthly $10,000 Novel Prize has been won 
by a Canadian author reminds the literary 
world that all the talent among the modern 
English group is not confined to the British 
Isles. The Canadian Authors’ Association in- 
cludes not only writers of established reputa- 
tion but many young authors who show skill 
in varied forms of writing. Among the most 
promising collections of plays that have come 
to this department is the first book of one-act 
plays by Canadian authors, edited by Mary 
Wallace Brooks, and presented by the Drama 
Group of the Montreal Branch, C. A. A. The 
plays selected for the book have been chosen 
primarily for production by Little Theatres, 
Community Players, or amateur dramatic so- 
cieties. They are distinguished by a wide 
variety of fancy and, as might be expected, 
many show native knowledge of French and 
English history, manners, and customs. Stuart 
Armour, a member of the Community Players, 
Montreal, in “The Maid,” portrays a visit of 
Jeanne D’Arc to a dugout in the British lines 
in France during the World War. Gregory 
Doane, the youngest of the playwrights, a 
member of the class of 1927 of Acadia Uni- 
versity, contributes two plays with an inter- 
esting historical background: “For the Em- 
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pire,” depicting Napoleon and Josephine; and 
“A Dead Woman Bites Not,’ an unusual 
study of Queen Elizabeth and her Secretary 
of State. Leslie Gordon Barnard, one of 
Canada’s best known short-story writers, of- 
fers two powerful bits of tragedy in “The 
Traitor,” and “The Midnight of Monsieur 
St. Jean.” “The Dream,” by Mary Wallace 
Brooks, is a pretty piece of phantasy about 
Shelley. Other unusual phantasies are Pauline 
B. Perrigard’s “All Hallow’s Eve,’ Merton 
Stafford Threlfall’s “The Happiest Place,” 
Harry Green’s “The Death of Pierrot,” Stuart 
Armour’s “The Newcomer,’ and Frances 
Fenwick Williams’s ‘Which.’ Interesting 
studies of peasant types are represented in 
T. M. Morrow’s “The Blue Pitcher,” Nancy 
Rankin’s “The Hardhead,” and Pauline B. 
Perrigard’s “The King.” “Voices,” by Mary 
Wallace Brooks, “The Favours of My Lady 
Leone,” by Margaret E. Elliott, and “The 
Turn of the Road,” by Elizabeth Jerrold 
Church, are good examples of dramatic char- 
acterization. 

Mazo de la Roche, winner of the Atlantic 
novel award, contributes two plays, “Low 
Life,” and “Come True.” Both are ample 
proof that she has mastered the drama as well 
as the novel form. “Low Life” is a unique 
and witty study of Mrs. Benn, a charwoman, 
her worthless husband, and their non-paying 
guest, Linton of the lordly manners, who wins 
his board in an unexpected way. “Come 
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True,” a story of an Old Men’s Home, is 
filled with bristling dialogue between four 
of the inmates. There is a strong Dickensian 
flavor in these plays, in the careful balanc- 
ing of dramatic and emotional value, in pic- 
turesque characters, in the very names — 
Spittal, Waddie, Mr. Beswetherick, and “a 
little wisp of a man, gentle and deprecatory, 
no more aggressive than his name which is 
Leaf.” 

The only noticeable lack in the scope of 
the collection is the absence of any real com- 
edy. There are dashes of humor, to be sure, 
and plenty of delightful whimsey, but the 
kind of comedy that remains in the memory 
is provided by Miss de la Roche. 


IMAGINATIVE WRITING. By Adele Bildersee. 
226 pages. Cloth. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company. 

During twenty years, more or less, of ex- 
perience, Professor Bildersee has learned that 
the art of writing cannot be taught; it can 
only be learned. “The part the teacher can 
play in this process,” she writes, “is that of 
guide and adviser — collaborator, if need be. 
Accordingly the book has its center, not in the 
subject matter to be taught, but in the stu- 
dents to be reached.” 

Students, therefore, are shown how to study 
the finished handiwork of practiced crafts- 
men of the art of writing as young painters 
study the canvases of their masters. In a few 
heartening pages, the teacher dispels the il- 
lusion that writing is easy for the elect and 
impossible for all else. Then she proceeds to 
take up each problem separately as it arises 
in the projects she presents. Recognizing that 
plot has become passé in this age of the bio- 
graphical novel, Professor Bildersee uses the 
newer method in helping her students to plan 
and write chapters of a biographical story. 
There are many pages of examples from the 
best modern writers which are used to solve 
questions of narrative method and style. 
Especially helpful are the chapters on the 
Materials of Description, Writing the First 
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Chapter, Sincerity and Simplicity in Writing, 
A Feeling for Word Values, The Novel in 
which Nothing Happens, The Dramatic 
Method, Special Parts of the Story, A Vaca- 
tion from Realism. The experienced author 
as well as the beginner will find inspiration in 
these pages, although Professor Bildersee 
never attempts to make writing appear easy 
—even quoting Irvin Cobb to prove her 
argument: 


“You should see me some morning when I’m in 
the mood for dashing off the stuff. There I sit, dash- 
ing it off at the rate of about an inch and a half 
an hour, and using drops of sweat for punctuations. 
I’m the same sort of impetuous dasher that the 
Muir Glacier is. And so is every other writer I 
know who is getting by with it. They say Thackeray 
worked three weeks once over a single paragraph, 
and then threw it away and started in all over 
again. What ails the rest of us is that we work long 
hours over those paragraphs, and then have n’t sense 
enough to throw them away. We leave them in.” 


THE FRONTIER IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
By Lucy Lockwood Hazard. 326 pages. 
Cloth, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 


Students of American literature will find 
here the first attempt to consider our litera- 
ture from the point of the western and 
southern expansion that has kept pace so 
rapidly with changes in our geographical 
frontiers. 

Mrs. Hazard is peculiarly fitted to make 
such a study. Born in Connecticut, removed 
to Southern California in early childhood, she 
grew up in an atmosphere of transplanted 
Puritanism and western freedom. She was 
educated at the University of California and 
is a member of the English Department of 
Mills College. She has analyzed the frontier 
as it influences American life and philosophies 
and has studied the frontiers of Puritan and 
Cavalier, hunter, miner, and farmer, as other 
writers have chosen them for a setting. The 
book considers not only regional pioneering, 
but industrial pioneering and spiritual 
pioneering. From Hawthorne, Cooper, Bret 
Harte, Garland, and others, Mrs. Hazard pro- 
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ceeds to a study of such interpreters of modern 
frontier life as Anderson and Cather. It is a 
lively and refreshing study from a new point 
of view that should prove most stimulating 
to writers. 


THE CHILDREN’s Own Book oF LETTERS 
AND Stories. By Maude Burbank Harding. 
221 pages. Cloth. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company. 


Every author who realizes the value of 
early training in writing will want to see this 
little book in the hands of every boy or girl 
who shows any inclination to write. It will 
be, undoubtedly, the first important hand- 
book for many a budding author under the 
age of twelve. Seldom have we seen so much 
necessary information offered in such vastly 
entertaining form. Such often prosaic matters 
as parts of speech are presented in the top 
tray of the “tool chest,” as the author calls 
the pages which hold only the tools them- 
selves. There is instruction in writing the 
friendly letter, the semi-formal letter, notes, 
short stories, imaginative description, story- 
letters, book reviews, plays, and poems. And 
there are countless suggestions for stories for 
all seasons, with many pages of actual letters 
and stories written by boys and girls in the 
Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Grades of 
The Woodward School. 


New Books in Brief 


“Byron: A Study of the Poet in the Light of 
New Discoveries,” by Albert Brecknock, is pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. 


“Anthony Trollope: A Commentary,” by Michael 
Sadleir (Houghton Mifflin Company), is a study of 
the novelist’s work, together with a record of his 


life. The book has an introduction by A. Edward 
Newton. 


“An Outline of Contemporary Drama,” by 


Thomas H. Dickinson, is published by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


“Memoir of Jane Austen,” by James Edward 
Austen-Leigh (Oxford University Press), deals with 
the personality, family life, and work of Miss 
Austen. 


“Correct English,” by H. Joseph Walthier (Fred- 
erick H. Hitchcock), deals with disputed points in 
English spelling, pronunciation, and usage. 


“The Poetry of Nonsense,” by Emile Cammaerts 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.), is a comparison of nonsense 
verse and poetry. 


“Studying the Short Story,” by Blanche Colton 
Williams (Doubleday, Page, & Co.), contains, 
among other things, a complete analysis of Irving 
Cobb’s prize story, “The Snake Doctor,” and a list 
of short stories that have become famous. 


“New Methods for the Study of Literature,” by 
Edith Rickert, is published by the University of 
Chicago Press. 


“The Literary Revolution,” by Stanton A. Cob- 
lentz (Frank-Maurice, Inc.), is a study of revo- 
lutionary tendencies in modern literature. 


“Essays on Literature and Life,” by A. Clutton- 
Brock, is published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 


“The Road to the Temple,” by Susan Glaspell 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company), is an account of 
the life of George Cram Cook, who founded the 
Provincetown Players, and whose grave the 
Grecian government marked with one of the fallen 
stones from the Temple of Apollo at Delphi. 


“The Actor in Dickens: A Study of the Histrionic 
and Dramatic Elements in the Novelist’s Life and 
Works,” by J. B. Van Amerongen, is published by 
D. Appleton & Co. 


The Oxford University Press has published a 


“New History of Spanish Literature,” by James 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 


“The Sea in English Literature,” by A. Treneer, 


is published by Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd. of 
London. 
“English Spelling: Its Rules and Reasons,” by 


W. A. Craigie, is published by F. S. Crofts & Co. 


“Henry James: Man and Author,” by Pelham 
Edgar, is published by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 


“A History of Caricature,” by Bohun Lynch, is 
published by Little, Brown, & Co. 


“Behind the Scenes with a Newspaper Man,” by 
E. J. Stackpole, is published by J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 
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Recommended Books for Writers 


HERE are so many books for writers that sell on 
their titles alone that we are often asked for advice 
about books of lasting value. This is an attempt to 
provide books which seem to cover the whole field well. 





NARRATIVE TECHNIQUE. By Tuomas H. Uzze.i 


This is the only text which explains fully the successful methods evolved by Professor 
Walter B. Pitkin of Columbia University. A —y-- and complete course of instruction in 
literary psychology and plot making, telling how to get good story ideas and make them into 
strong plots. $2.50 


THE WRITING OF FICTION. By EpirH WHARTON 


Expert advice about fiction writing by one of America’s most distinguished novelists. A 
thorough discussion of the art and principles of story writing, with chapters on both the short 
story and the novel, dealing with originality, technique, form, style, character and —— 


FUNDAMENTALS OF FICTION WRITING. By ArtHurR S. HorrMan 


Mr. Hoffman, after twenty years of experience as editor of Adventure, and other maga- 
zines, has published this book not for exploitation of theories but as a practical service to 
writers and would-be writers. It is aimed directly at the faults that are the chief causes of 
rejection of manuscripts by editors. General theories are used chiefly to give foundation and 
perspective so that a writer may be enabled to solve intelligently those problms that cannot 
be covered by any “book of rules.” $2.00 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH VERSIFICATION. 
By PauLL FRANKLIN BAUM 


A summary of the more important theories of verse rhythm. Each metrical form is care- 
fully explained and the history of it in our poetry traced with illustrations. The book does 
not deal in abstract theories, but offers a most comprehensive discussion of our many stanza 
forms. $2.00 


PLAY-MAKING. By WiLuiAM ARCHER 


This book is valuable chiefly because of its clear, non-technical answers to all technical 
questions dealing with the modern stage. All problems of play production are discussed, with 
many illustrations from plays to be seen now. Tells how to heme themes, how to master the 
art of exposition, how to make the first act clear, how to arouse curiosity for what is to 
follow, how to preserve probability and to achieve logic of construction. $3.00 


WRITING THE ONE ACT PLAY. By Haroi_p N. HILLesraNp 


Writing even the simplest play is a task so complex and puzzling to the beginner that the 
author of this book thinks it is best to burden the amateur with as few details of theory as 
possible. Much of the material comes from the actual problems of Mr. Hillebrand’s own stu- 
dents, and the results of their experiments make a book of much value to beginners. $2.00 


SCENARIO WRITING TODAY. By Grace Lytton 


A successful scenario writer sets forth in clear and convincing style, the principles of 
scenario writing, with emphasis on the points that are most obscure to beginners. There are 
model photoplays written out in the proper form and working diagrams for making film ver- 
sions of novels. $1.50 


A COURSE IN JOURNALISTIC WRITING. By Grant MILNor Hype 


The author offers the results of his twelve years’ experience as a teacher of journalism, 
and as writer and editor for newspapers and magazines. The book covers the widest pos- 
sible field and teaches through the use of practice material. $1.60 


WRITING ADVERTISING. By James Davis WooLF 


_ An authority on advertising writing gives advice on every possible point to be considered 
in preparing successful advertisements. 50 














MODERN FAMILIAR ESSAYS. By Wituiam M. TANNER 


The notable success of Mr. Tanner’s “Essays and Essay Writing” vouches for the skill 
and experience apparent in this new collection of essays by a large number of distinguished 
English and American writers. Included are a genera] introduction on the nature of the fa- 
miliar essay, biographical notes, and suggestions for essay subjects. $1.75 


THE TRUTH ABOUT PUBLISHING. By STANLEY UNWIN 

An almost indispensable book to anyone who writes or wishes to write for publication. 
The author is a prominent British publisher and the scope of the book is international. Treats 
the important problems of a book actually “on the market” and the professional relations 
between author and publisher. $2.00 


MARCH’S THESAURUS DICTIONARY. 


This new, amplified edition of a famous reference book enables you to find — not 
only the words that you already know, but the words which you may need, but do not know. 
Includes all words and phrases, both English and foreign, and includes Biblical word refer- 
ences, words from arts and sciences, and geographic words. $9.00 


THE DESK REFERENCE BOOK. By Witu1AM Dana Orcutt 


Covers fully such matters as punctuation, capitalization, spelling, abbreviation, faulty 
er gy and many other practical topics for writers, including a chapter on How to Make an 
ndex. $1.50 


SIMILES AND THEIR USE. By GRENVILLE KLEISER 


A collection that represents the entire field of literature. A feature that makes all similes 
instantly available is the alphabetical arrangement of contents by first word, key word, or by 
a single word which expresses the meaning of the simile. $2.00 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. By JoHN BarTLETT 


A new edition of a leading reference book that traces passages, phrases, and proverbs 
to their sources in ancient and modern literature. 1054 pages arranged chronologically, a 400- 
page index of most important words and an index of authors. Cloth, $4.50 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH USAGE. By H. W. Fow er 


A dictionary of an entirely new type, dealing with every problem of speech and writing. 
Both an authentic manual of correctness and an entertaining, clever study of questions that 


concern every writer. Cloth, $3.00 
ROGET’S INTERNATIONAL THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 
PHRASES. By C. O. Sy_vester Mawson 


A new, enlarged edition of the famous book for writers containing new lists of synonyms 
and antonyms; special groupings of comparative terms; addition of phrases and idioms, espe- 
cially in American speech, and quotations from modern authors. $3.00 


THE WRITERS’ AND ARTISTS’ YEAR-BOOK 1927, 


This English publication contains a remarkably full list of English journals and maga- 
zines, their addresses, requirements and scales of payment; information about British pub- 
lishers and many important details essential to writers. $1.75 


IMAGINATIVE WRITING. By AveLe BILDERSEE 


Professor Bildersee approaches the writing problem psychologically rather than logically 
and does not treat of description and narration as such. In this age of the biographical novel 
with little plot, this book is valuable because of its study of the new method, showing how to 
plan and write a few chapters of a biographical story. $1.96 


THE FREE LANCE WRITER’S HANDBOOK. 


The recognized authority on the opportunities in free lance writing. Contains thirty-six 
chapters by authorities in every field of writing and the most complete and up-to-date manu- 
script market ons be found. Among the contributors are Augustus Thomas, Hamil- 
ton Gibbs, Katharine Fullerton Gerould, Mary Roberts Rinehart and Ben Ames Williams. A 
complete writer’s library in one convenient volume. $5.00 


Add $1.00 to any of the above prices for a special five-months’ subscription to THE WRITER 


THE WRITER’S BOOKSHELF, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
I enclose $ Please send at once, by mail postpaid, 1 copy each of 











and THE WRITER for 5 months. 
Name 
Address 
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“Why Can’t I Sell That Story?” 
THE AUTHOR WANTS TO KNOW. 


If the editors won't tell you, send your 
manuscript to me. Having, thru many years’ 
experience, acquired the editorial point of 
view, I have become expert in detecting what 
the rejection slip or the politely vague letter 
of declination conceals. 


What editors have not time to do, are 
not paid to do, and so avoid doing, I will do. 


I do not offer instruction in authorship 
—only to point out what is wrong with 
what you have written. You must make it 
right; and you will, if you have it in you. 
The way to learn how to write is to keep on 
writing. 


Write for terms. 


Henry Gallup Paine 
2 East 23rd Street New York 


(For the past four years Editor of the 
Authors’ League Bulletin) 
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Indispensable to theWriter 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN 
ENGLISH USAGE 
By H. W. FOWLER 


A dictionary of an entirely new type. 
It deals with every problem of speech 
and writing. Nothing like it exists and 
something like it has always been needed. 
It informs as a dictionary and delights 
as a book. The easiest, cleverest and 
safest manual of correctness in speech 
and writing. Cloth, $3.00. Cloth, Oxford 
India Paper, $4.00. 


THE CONCISE OXFORD 
DICTIONARY 


Compiled by H. W. and F. G. Fowler. 
Eleventh impression. Cloth, $3.25. Cloth, 
thin paper, $4.50. 

“There is not another cheap dictionary that 
will bear comparison with this admirable adapta- 
tion of the Oxford English Dictionary; nor do 
we hesitate to include among cheap dictionaries 
certain much advertised works, many times larger 
ont a great deal more expensive.” — New York 

un. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch New York, N. Y. 
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ARE YOU REALLY 
INTERESTED IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY? 


There are many excellent photographic magazines 
to read. Each has something worthwhile to offer. Some 
have pictures, some have articles and some have 
pictorial inspiration which will help you to success. 


The extent of your interest in photography is 
measured by the number of photographic books and 
magazines which you read thoroughly. 


No matter how many photographic publications 
you have, you will always find something different in 
Photo-Era Magazine. Editorially and typographically 
it is an individual publication. Its helpful and in- 
spirational articles, combined with the pictorial qual- 
ities called for by its three monthly prize competi- 
tions, serve to stimulate a high artistic standard in 
photography. Then, too, we believe in friendly and 
sincere co-operation in the photographic work of 
every reader, beginner or pictorialist. Our new Ex- 
posure-Makers’ Competition is of interest to those who 
do not do their own photo-finishing. 


Ask us for a specimen copy, or better yet send 
$2.50 for a year’s subscription in the United States. 
Canadian subscription $2.85, foreign $3.25. 





PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


(ESTABLISHED 1898) 


Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


“THE PHOTOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE WITH A BIT OF 
HUMAN INTEREST” 
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“A Real Treasure Chest of ‘English Un- 
defiled.’ We Commend it Unreservedly.” 


—Review of Reviews. 


MARCH’S 
THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


gives ya complete mastery over the 
Engli Language. Finds instantly 
the right word to express your every 
thought, the exact word for your 
desired shade of meaning, and defines 
these words so that you know you 
are using them correctly. A thesaurus, 
plus a dictionary, with encyclopedic 
information on literature, history, 
geography, etc. 1462 pages, 7% x 10 
inches, on thin, opaque paper. Bound 
in handsome Buckram. 


INSPECT AT OUR RISK 


this Treasure House of Words and Knowledge. Send 
in the Coupon ow. Use the book for ten cays 
Then if you do not find it most useful and valuab 

you simply need return it. 


—-—-— SEND ON 
HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO., Dept. W—5P 
1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send me (postpaid in U. S. & Canada) the new 
Amplified Edition of March’s Thesaurus Dictionary. I will 
pay the postman $3.00 plus 12¢ postage and if I keep the 
book will pay you $2.00 per month for three months. 

If for any reason I do not wish to keep it I will return 
it in good condition within 10 days and you are to refund 
my $3.12, which includes postage. 
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WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 
offers collaboration, criticism, sales serv- 
ice to those wishing to dispose of their 
manuscripts at highest prices. Terms on 
request. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
1655 Jones St. San Francisco, | Calif. 














MANUSCRIPT SALES SERVICI 


LGUST LENNIGER 








2517 N. Madelia 


NOW TRY THE BEST 


Typing Mss. 50c per thousand words. Poems 2c per line. 


MARGARET COMPTON 


Spokane, Wash. 





123 Nortu 10rn STREET 





MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately typed by an expe- 
rienced Authors’ typist, 50c per 1000 words with carbon copy. 


Poetry ic per line. 





HELEN E. STREET 


OLEAN, N. Y. 

















——- 





SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


in mailing your manuscripts 


SEND FOR 


50 Kraft-paper envelopes 9 x 12. For mail- 


ing manuscripts of more than six pages, 
without folding. 


100 Labels, attractively printed on white 
/paper, size 4, by 2% inches, with 
space for your name and address, and 
gummed all ready to place on your 
“out-going” envelopes. 

Note: These labels can be easily inserted 
in typewriter. A carbon of each is a 
record of mailing the manuscript. En- 
velopes can be used more than once by 
pasting one label over another. 


All for $2.00, postpaid 





THe Werrrers’ Boox-SHELF, 
HARVARD ARE, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Enclosed find $2.00 for 50 Kraft-paper envelopes 
9x12, and 100 labels. 


Harvard Square 


THE WRITERS’ CLEARING HOUSE 
1476 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


offers collaboration with the author on 
plays, books, short stories, motion pic- 
ture treatments and syndicate articles. 


Also Market Counsel and Sales 
GERTRUDE B. TUCKER and FRANCES E. WILLCOX 





SEND FOR MY CIRCULAR 
it will increase your manuscript sales and lessen 


your labor. 
GEORGE B. POTTER 


223 No. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 





A Guaranteed Professional Typewriting 
Service For Those Who Write 


Author's Manuscripts typewritten to meet Editorial Require- 
ments. Quick, neat and accurate work with a Money Wack 
Guarantee. A trial will convince you. Write today for full 
particulars and samples of our work. 


KATHMANN BROTHERS 
101 West 123rd Street New York City 





WANTED AT ONCE 


Light, incisive essays on any topic that lends 
itself easily to popular controversy. From 500 to 
1500 words. Payment arranged on acceptance. 


JOHN B. McDONNELL 
LA SALLE ILLINOIS 


TYPING OF MANUSCRIPT 
7Sc per 1,000 words with carbon copy. 


FRANK R. COOPER 
507 Beacon Street 








Boston, Mass. 





MANUSCRIPTS AND GENERAL TYPING DONE 
Neat ACOURATE WORK 


OCEAN CITY TYPING SERVICE 


Box 595 DELRAY, FLORIDA 





AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPT 
CAREFULLY TYPED AND DELIVERED PROMPTLY 
With one —* Co; 70c per M. With two Copies, 80c 
iM Poetry 6c per line. 
Miss) M. L. McMULLIN 
Cedarcrest Farm, Trapelo Road, Waltham, Mass. 


COMPETENT EDITORIAL ASSISTANCE 


{m the preparation of manuscripts for publication. Criticism, 
revision, editing, typing. Special attention to book manu- 
scripts. Also, complete list of text-books for writers. Corre- 
spondence invited and catalogue sent on request. 25 years 
as writer, editor, publisher. Jamzs Knapp Reeve, (Founder 
and former editor of “The Editor”), Box 496, Franxum, 
Oxnw. 











THE ENTIRE CONTENTS OF 
THE WRITER FOR 1926 


613 pages, — seven short stories analyzed, articles on modern 
poetry, essay, drama, fiction; a wealth of valuable information, 
including Writer’s directory of markets. 


Bound in maroon buckram, gold stamped, $5.00 postpaid 
THE WRITER 
Cambridge, Mass. 








For Professional Writers 
HARPERS SELECTED REFERENCE BOOKSHELF 





LITERARY 


Contemporary Short Stories 


by GORDON H. GEROULD and 
CHARLES BAYLY, JR. 


Twenty of the best modern short 
stories. Among the authors included 
are Sherwood Anderson, Ring Lard- 
ner, D. H. Lawrence, Katherine Mans- 
field and Wilbur Daniel Steele. $2.50 


Harper’s Anthology — Prose 
by F. A. MANCHESTER and W. F. GIESE 


The selections contained in this 
volume are more numerous and varied 
than in any other anthology, ranging 
from Old Testament narrative to 
modern fiction. It is well arranged 
and easy to read. $3.50 


Prose Preferences 

by SIDNEY COX and EDWARD L. FREEMAN 
Prose readings selected from the 

works of Sherwood Anderson, Kathe- 

rine Mansfield, Havelock Ellis, Ana- 

tole France and many others. Invalu- 

able examples of prose literary tS 


Harpers’ Anthology — Poetry 
by F. A. MANCHESTER and W. F. GIESE 
This new anthology is even more 
comprehensive than the Oxford Book 
of English Verse and other collections, 
in that it is not limited to English 
literature. $3.50 


The Development of the American Short Story 
by FRED L. PATTEE 
A valuable history of the evolution of the most important form in modern 


American literature. 


$2.50 





TECHNICAL 


The Commercial Side of Literature 
by MICHAEL JOSEPH 
How to get a novel published; find the best markets for short stories; dis- 
pose of biographies and technical books; get a play produced; know when a 
literary agent is or is not of value, secure the satisfactory film, dramatic and 


serial rights. 


Allen’s Synonyms and Antonyms 
by F. STURGIS ALLEN 


This is one of the most up-to-date 
and complete books of its kind. It 
should have an important place in the 
library of every professional writer. 


$3.00 
Leatherette, Thumb Index, $8.75 


A Review of English Grammar 
by JOHN E. UHLER 


Answers all the questions and solves 
all the knotty problems that continu- 
ally arise in writing. $.90 


$2.50 


Chats on Feature Writing 
by H. F. HARRINGTON 

Practical information on the prep- 
aration of special feature articles. 
Also advice on the marketing of 
manuscripts with a list of publications 
in which feature articles appear. $2.75 


Advertising Copy 
by GEORGE BURTON HOTCHKISS 
How to write advertising messages 
that combine literary merit and busi- 
ness dialect. How to increase their 
effectiveness by better diction and 
other technical details of aaa 
3.50 


Detailed information about any of these books on request. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33d St., New York, N. Y. 
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TripLte-X (M), Robbinsdale, Minn. $2.50; 25c. Ros- 
coe Fawcett and Jack Smalley, editors. 


Prefers red-blooded adventure stories of the 
West, with cowboy settings, stories of the North 
woods, and South Seas tales. Uses short stories, 
novelettes, serials, and poetry. Sets length limit 
for short stories at 6,000 words; for novelettes, 
15,000 words; and for serials, 45,000 words, does 
not buy photographs; and pays, at a minimum 
rate of one and one-half cents a word, on ac- 
| ceptance. 


True Conressions (M), Robbinsdale, Minn. $2.50; 
25c. Roscoe Fawcett and Jack Smalley, editors. 


Buys only stories told in the first person, pre- 
ferably by girls, dealing with romance, marriage, 
divorce, or girls’ problems. Uses short stories, 
poetry, and jokes. Sets length limit at 5,000 
words, buys photographs of actresses, and pays, 
at a minimum rate of two cents a word, on 
acceptance. 








True Detective Mysteries (M), Macfadden Pub- 
lications, 1926 Broadway, New York. $3.00; 25c. 


Uses true stories of investigation of crime, 
told’ in the first person, by detectives who 
handled the cases, newspaper men who worked 
on them, or non-professional persons who were 
first-hand observers. Material should be writ- 
ten in story form, as opposed to histories of 
investigation. Sets length limit at 5,000 words, 
and pays, at a minimum rate of two cents a 
word, on acceptance. 


True Experrences (M), Macfadden Publications, 
1926 Broadway, New York. $3.00; 25c. 


Uses confessional stories told in the first per- 
son. Sets length limit at from 3,000 to 6,500 
words, and pays, at a minimum rate of two 
cents a word, on acceptance. 


True Marriace Stories (M), Dell Publishing Com- 
pany, 97 Fifth ave., New York. $2.00; 20c. Eliza- 
beth Sharp, editor. 


Desires stories of married life, emotional 
rather than plot suspense; everyday situations 
such as appear in the tabloids, told in the first 
person, and confessional in nature, but must not 
overstep conventional code. Uses short stories, 
and serials, but no poetry, and no jokes. Sets 
length limit for short stories at from 5,000 to 
6,000 words, and for serials at 25,000 words, 
does not buy photographs, and pays, at a 





minimum rate of one cent a word, on acceptance. 


THE WRITER’s DIRECTORY OF PERIODICALS (Continued ) 


True Romances (M), Macfadden Publications, 
1926 Broadway, New York. $3.00; 25c. 
A companion to the True Story Magazine. 
Uses fiction of the confessional type, written in 
the first person. Sets length limit at from 3,000 
to 6,000 words, and pays, at a minimum rate 
of two cents a word, on acceptance. 


True Story Macazrmne (M), Macfadden Publica- 
tions, 1926 Broadway, New York. $3.00; 25c. 

A magazine based on the saying, “Truth is 
stranger than fiction.” Features fiction based on 
incidents in life which can be substantiated by 
the writer, all written in the first person. Sets 
no length limit, and pays, at a minimum rate 
of two cents a word, on acceptance. 


Two Wortps (Q), 500 Fifth ave., New York. $10; 
$3. Samuel Roth, editor. 

Uses short stories, novelettes, plays, and 
poetry. Fiction must be sound, with an unusual 
sex interest, and be well written, and not suit- 
able for commercial magazine needs. Sets no 
length limit, does not buy photographs, and 
pays, at a minimum rate of $25 an article, on 
publication. 


U. S. Arr Services (M), Star Building, Washington, 
D. C. $3.00; 30c. Earl N. Findley, formerly Cap- 
tain A. S., editor. 

Uses constructive aeronautical articles by tech- 
nical or practical students of the problems to 
be solved, and, very rarely, fiction with an 
aeronautical flavor. Sets length limit at from 
1,000 to 3,000 words, buys photographs, and 
pays, at a minimum rate of one cent a word. 


ADDITIONS AND CHANGES 


AuTocaR MEssENGER (M), Autocar Company, Ard- 
more, Penn. Robert F. Wood, editor. 


A business publication, going to truck owners 
in all fields of business. Uses material relative 
to the truck industry and of interest to truck 
owners. Sets length limit at from 800 to 1,000 
words, buys photographs, at from $3 to $6 each, 
and pays on acceptance. 


Crass & INDUSTRIAL MarKetTinG (M), 537 S. Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill. $2.00; 20c. G. D. Crain, Jr., 
editor. 

Prints assigned articles dealing with special 
phases of advertising. Most articles are ordered. 
Prints no fiction, buys photographs only to go 
with articles, or on special order, and pays on 
publication. 


The third printing of this Directory was begun in Tue Writer for March, 1917. Back numbers can be 
supplied. A set of the numbers from January, 1921, to December, 1926, giving the Directory complete, with 
additions and changes bringing everything up to date, and much other valuable matter, will be sent for five 








dollars; with a year’s subscription added for eight dollars. 
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Can You Answer?— 


What do the thousand leading editors of the country wish to buy from free-lance 
writers? (Answered on Pages 249-395) 

What magazines are most hospitable to the work of new writers? (See Pages 
32-36) 

What is the value of correspondence schools, literary bureaus, manuscript critics, 
etc.? (See Pages 3-14) 

How can a playwright get his play on Broadway? (See Pages 129-133) 

How does Mary Roberts Rinehart construct a detective story? (See Pages 
67-70) 

Will a literary agent help you sell your work? (See Pages 214-222) 

How can you make contacts with editors? (See Pages 14-22) 

What does the modern American reader want in a short-story? (See Pages 
40-61) 

What sort of a note-book should a writer keep? (Pages 229-235) 

How to write: Book Reviews? (Pages 169-189); Juvenile Stories? (Pages 89-96) ; 
Greeting Card Verses? (Pages 165-169); Novels? (Pages 36-40); Poems? (Pages 
157-169); Radio Plays? (Pages 138-144); Plays for the Amateur Stage? (Pages 
133-138); Adventure Stories? (Pages 75-81) etc. 


Answers To These—And Countless Other Questions—Are In 


THE FREE LANCE WRITER’S 
HANDBOOK 


THE EXPERTS SAY 


The Bookman: “I do not know of any question with which a young writer —or an old one — 
plagues the editor that it does not answer satisfactorily. Here the great esoteric world of writing 
is thoroughly revealed.” 


The Saturday Review of Literature: “With the great increase in advertising, the business of 
publishing — magazines, newspapers, books —has become one of enormous extent, and as a 
result more and more people are turning to writing as a means of livelihood. This book is a 
successful attempt to aid such people by showing them how to write salable matter and how to 
place such matter successfully when written.” 


The New York Times: “The candid, sometimes brutal, and always well-written counsel of such 
writers as Ben Ames Williams, Henry Seidel Canby, Katharine Fullerton Gerould, and Augustus 
Thomas. The force of example counts for as much as the sound suggestion.” 


$5.00 at Your Bookseller. Free Descriptive Material from 


WRITER PUBLISHING CO., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 





